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“Kieffer Statistics” for Membership Status During 1936 Released 
by National Lutheran Council 


IN A RECENT ISSUE THE LUTHERAN pub- 
lished the 1937 reports of church mem- 
bership in the American denominations as 
compiled by Dr. and Mrs. George L. 
Kieffer for the Christian Herald. In that 
report the entire Lutheran Church was 
very properly given as one item. But in 
Dr. Kieffer’s office were the figures by 
synods. These the National Lutheran 
Council has transmitted to the Lutheran 
church papers. The tabulation is printed 
below. 

It is interesting to note that in the United 
Lutheran Church the increase in the num- 
ber of pastors during 1936 appears to have 
been forty-three, with only sixteen more 
congregations than in 1935 to call them 
into service. In the American Lutheran 


Church the roll of ministers lengthened . 


by forty-four and of congregations by 176. 
One is confused to find, however, that 
despite so great an increase of congre- 
gations the additions to membership were 
only 4,254. The loss of 1,154, reported by 
the Norwegian Church, points to a severe 
pruning of church rolls by the Norwegian 
pastors and church councils. 


The Synodical Conference’s constituent 
synods are named and their reports given 
separately. One observes that of the total 
increase in the Synodical Conference, 
6,531 are credited to the Slovak Synod with 
forty-one pastors and fifty-eight congre- 
gations. So great a growth ordinarily in- 
dicates some special migration, a change 
of statisticians or a typographical error. 
No special migration is known to us. , 

Members of the United Lutheran Church 
with a regard for statistics and with ideas 
as to what keeps us Lutherans divided can 
study with interest the range of “percent- 
ages” of gain or loss that appear in column 
nine of the tabulation. Our group i cred- 
ited with an average of 1.27 per cent. The 
Slovak Synod of the Synodical Conference 
is high, with a percentage of 7.12. The 
Wisconsin Synod is a notable second with 
3.89 per cent. The main segment of the Syn- 
odical Conference, the Missouri Syond, is 
rated a trifle less than one per cent (0.97). 
Among the larger groups it appears that 
the Norwegian Lutheran Church declined 
in the total membership to the extent of 


0.32 per cent. Obviously these percentages 


are “seasonal.” One does not safely draw 
general conclusions as to varied efficiency 
from one year’s reports. 

One suggestion occurs to us. The con- 
stituent parts of the United Lutheran 
Church, that is, its synods, perhaps differ 
in their opportunities to increase their 
numerical strength. -Urban and rural 
parishes probably have an unequal “turn- 
over.” The statistician of each synod 
would do well to subject the membership 
reports of his group to a comparison with 
1.27 per cent, which is our average for 
thirty-four synods. One of our large 
synods, according to our figuring, increased 
at the ratio of 1.24 per cent: it was below 
the average. There was no lack of dis- 
cussion of evangelism among its pastors. 
Was worldliness especially powerful, or 
were the methods of persuasion ineffective, 
or did some economic or doctrinal sit- 
uation produce an abundance of “losses 
otherwise”? 


NEW DEAN FOR WAGNER 
COLLEGE 


Two years aco Dr. William Ludwig, the 
seventy-three-year-old dean of Wagner 
College, Staten Island, N. Y., laid down 
the cares of his office and now lives in re- 
tirement at Rochester, N. Y., the city in 
which Wagner College was founded as the 
Lutheran Pro-seminary in 1883. In June 
1937 one who began his academic career 
as a student of thatb same dean assumed 
the duties of that office. Prof. Milton T. 
Kleintop is the new dean and was intro- 
duced at the Commencement June 7, and 
received a tremendous ovation. One of 
the popular campus personalities, he has 
served as a guiding force in the lives of 
Wagner students for many years. Though 
one of the younger men on the faculty, he 
has been associated with Wagner longer 
than any other member of the faculty or 
administrative staffs except President 
C. C. Stoughton. 

Professor Kleintop came to Wagner in 
1918 as a freshman, leaving behind him 
a teaching career in a country school in 
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picturesque , ae Pa., where he 
was born and reared and worked as a 
youth in his father’s flour mill. Since 
graduation he has been connected with 
Wagner as instructor, assistant professor 
and associate professor. He resides on the 
campus with Mrs. Kleintop, who has served 
as Adviser of Women since 1933. 

His work at Wagner has been in the 
Department of English, and last summer 
he and Mrs. Kleintop made a three 
months’ tour of England with the purpose 
of visiting the landmarks and regions as- 
sociated with English literature. One of 
the dominant forces in Dean Kleintop’s 
life is his love of nature. A wide reader 
in all fields, and a lover of good poetry 
and. prose, he tries to stimulate his Eng- 
lish students to creative writing. He has 
accomplished something in this direction 
through the English Club, which he 
founded and which convenes monthly. He 
feels that the primary function of the dean 
should be aiding students in the solution 
of their problems, and he makes a spe- 
cial effort to befriend them as individuals. 

President Stoughton in a statement set- 
ting forth the reasons for the choice of 
the Board of Trustees said: “Professor 
Kleintop was appointed dean by the Board 
because of his unusual scholarship, his 
successful teaching career on the campus, 
and his deep Christian consecration and 
qualities as a leader.” 

At the luncheon of the Wagner Alumni 
Association during Commencement Week, 
the new dean spoke briefly: “It is the 
work before me, not the dignity of the 
office in which my interest lies. What the 
years will bring, who can tell? I look 
forward to duties and responsibilities and 
that proportion of inspiration, intuition, 
and wisdom which is the precious pos- 
session of those who, becoming aware in 
the solitude of the study of the cultural 
heritage of the ages, engage in enlighten- 
ing the coming generation, so that they 
may live a life instead of an ism, or a 
number of them.” 


Officers of 
The United Lutheran Church 
F. H. Knuset, D.D., LL.D., S.T.D., President 

39 East 35th St., New York City 

W. H. Greever, D.D., LL.D., Secretary 
39 East 35th St., New York City 

E. Cuarence Minter, LL.D., Treasurer 
1508 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Gains and Losses (One Year) 


Members Total 
Ministers Churches 13 Yrs.& Over Membership 
Body 1936 1936 1936 1936 

Ly United. Liartherand piccccccssscsssepestscsseecestssreetnchcsee tase 3,307 3,718 1,127,036 1,523,022 
2. American Lutheran Conference 4,231 6,322 1,024,858 1,441,615 
(a) American Lutheran Church (1,543) (1,830) (361,187) (515,245) 
(b) Augustana Synod  ....... eee (875) (1,162) (252,685) (336,017) 
(c) Norwegian Lutheran Church (1,441) (2,783) (354,744) (512,636) 
(d) Lutheran Free Church ..... (214) (373) (33,547) (45,927) 
(e) United Danish Church . (158) (174) (22,695) (31,790) 

S- SyNOdical CoMfErence sacccsccsscccscrvervssecscssssscecsvess 4,307 5,178 1,054,160 1,495,495 
(8) MUSSOUTE SYTOd ceecssssssnssssecssesecncescssesossecse (3,544 (4,201) (857,215) (1,219,935) 
(b) Joint Wisconsin Synod . (621) (772) (174,215) (240,961) 
(c) Slovak Synod ........ (41) (58) (11,992) (17,675) 
(d) Norwegian Synod (50) (64) (5,927) 7,934) 
(e) Negro Mission ........ (51) (83) (4,811) (8,990) 

4. Eielsen Synod ............. 5 14 1,066 1,370 
5. Lutheran Brethren . 20 27 1,467 2,010 
6. Danish Lutheran ...... 65 94 14,781 19,577 
7. Icelandic Synod ........... 14 1,538 2,063 
8. Finnish Suomi Synod ..... 60 183 26,917 35,267 
9. Finnish National Church ... 14 57 5,327 7.904 
10. Finnish Apostolic Church . 40 130 25,300 37,000 
11. Non-Synodical Congregatio 110 17,304 24,337 
Total 15,847 3,299,754 4,589,660 


% Gain or 
13 Yrs. Total Loss—Total 
Ministers Churches -& Over M’b’ship M’b’ship 
43 16 14,222 19,219 1.27 
44 176 4,254 5,389 0.37 
(12) (1) (1,941) (2,768) {0-53 
(29) (d1) (1,993) (2,650) (0.79 
(d16) (156) (d1,154) (d1,668) (d0.32) 
(22) (23) (830 (1,338) (3.00 
(d3) (d3) (644) (301) (0.95 
12 55 24,240 22,093 1.47 
(17) (10) (16,143) (11,775) (0.97) 
(d11) (41) (6,531) (9,033) (3.89) 
(2) (3) (1,290) (1,175) (7.12) 
(3) (d1) (293) (17) (0.21) 
(1) (2) (d17) (93) (1.05) 
tate oie 6 5 0.36 
es d142 (63) d2.96 
4 os d915 2,738 d7.20 
d2 an iste = 
103 245 41,665 43,905 0.96 
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It IS NO SMALL 
matter that a man 
from a little country 
like Denmark gains 
world reputation. 
The large country 
with its numerous 
population and _ its 
widespread language 
reflects honor on 
persons whose 
names would never 
be known beyond 
the borders of a 
smaller country. This 
fact assures us that 
the son of a small 
country being known 
in all parts of the 
world must have ac- 
complished some- 
thing great for the 
joy and the good of 
mankind. 

Bertel Thorvaldsen 
was acknowledged as 
the greatest sculptor 
of the century. 
Never, perhaps, was 
an artist honored as 
he by high and by 
lowly at home as 
well as abroad. His 
masterpieces — or 
counterparts of them 
—are to be found in 
all places of Europe 
and North America. 
Among the works of 
Christian art few 
pieces are better 
known or more be- 
loved than Thorvald- 
sen’s Christ. In nu- 
merous homes, Dan- 
ish as well as foreign, 
it adorns the rooms, 
and every year Our Lady’s Church in Copenhagen is vis- 
ited by countless people from the country and from abroad, 
all of whom are eager to see this famous statue on its place 
above the altar. There he stands, Thorvaldsen’s Christ, snow- 
white marble against the scarlet background, the great royal 
inviter with His arms stretched out to embrace all people, 
“Come unto me all...” 

A question comes to our mind, however, when we regard 
this beautiful statue. Does this piece of art reflect the artist’s 
own mind, or was he, when he made it, cold as the marble 
itself? Was Thorvaldsen’s Christ made only for business 
purpose? Did he wish to make money on it or did he make 
it only to gain honor and glory among men? Did he wish to 


Pastor Jorgensen was born in Copenhagen, Denmark, and the Church 
of Our Lady of that city which contains the great statue is for him a 
familiar place of worship, as is also the Thorvaldsen Museum and the 
Danish pride in their great artist. 

In 1929-30 Pastor Jorgensen was in the United States in attendance at 
Lutheran theological seminaries, among them Gettysburg and _Philadel- 
pris. On his return to Denmark he was ordained and accepted a call to 
pensiure, a German parish on the border of Germany and Jutland of 

enmark. 


Thorvaldsen’s Christ 


By THE Rev. Kat Ep Jorpt JORGENSEN, Flensburg, Germany 
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get a kind of per- 
sonal satisfaction: 
This task also I can 
fulfill? Is this piece 
of sculpture not at 
all Thorvaldsen’s 
own Christ, i. e., the 
Christ of his faith, 
but merely the fruit 
of his artistic enthu- 
siasm? 

It is a matter of 
great importance for 
the Christian Church 
to have this problem 
solved. Until now 
practically all stu- 
dents of Thorvald- 
sen’s art have as- 
sumed that Thor- 
valdsen with regard 
to religious matters 
was indifferent. Thus 
they maintain that 
Thorvaldsen’s Christ 
really is not his 
Christ, but only a 
product of his artis- 
tic fancy. This sup- 
position they base 
upon some informa- 
tion from Thorvald- 
sen’s friends in 
Rome. They devote 
their attention to a 
remark which Thor- 
valdsen is said to 
have made on a cer- 
tain occasion in 
Rome, when his 
friends, who consid- 
ered him to have no 
personal relation to 
Christianity, asked 
him how he could 
take charge of the 
embellishment of the 
interior of Our Lady’s Church in Copenhagen. Thorvald- 
sen’s answer to this is reported to have been these few 
words: “I do not believe in the heathen Deities, yet I have 
been able to carve them in stone.” 

This has been common knowledge with regard to Thor- 
valdsen’s Christ till recent time. Last year, however, a 
Danish sculptor who has made a special study of Thor- 
valdsen’s life and work published a book*-in which he dif- 
fers in opinion from most of the preceding books, which 
depict Thorvaldsen as a heathen “although of a peculiar 
kind.” This book is the result of many years’ study of Thor- 
valdsen’s art. Furthermore the author profits by some mem- 
ories recorded by a close friend and colleague of Thor- 
valdsen, the bronze caster Dalhoff. Thus we are obliged to 
revise our viewpoint with regard to Thorvaldsen’s religion. 

There is about plastic art a reserve or a constraint which 
makes it difficult for the observer to penetrate the ice-cold 


* Rikard Magnussen: Thorvaldsen’s Livsanskuelse, Ejnar Munksgaards 
Forlag, Kobenhavn, 1936. 
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marble and behind it reach the soul who created the statue. 
This reserve of sculptural art was in full accordance with 
Thorvaldsen’s nature. He did not show his personal feelings 
to others nor did the deepest affections of his heart escape 
his lips. Thus we are justified in suggesting the above-men- 
tioned utterance to his skeptical friends to be meant as a 
repudiation of unseemly intrusiveness. Between the lines 
we may read this answer to them: “Although I do not be- 
lieve in Christ—as you seem to think—nevertheless I shall 
be able to portray Him.” 

We possess quite a number of letters and other writings 
from his hand which render no service in this matter. 
Thorvaldsen himself never put his innermost thoughts upon 
record. What we furthermore possess is a first-hand wit- 
ness, namely, the records of some interviews with Thor- 
valdsen written down by one of his close friends, the man 
who cast many of Thorvaldsen’s works in bronze. 

One evening as Dalhoff, the bronze caster, was about 
leaving the academy of arts in Copenhagen, he was stopped 
by Thorvaldsen’s valet, who told him that his master wished 
to see him. This happened shortly before Thorvaldsen’s 
death. On this evening Thorvaldsen showed Dalhoff great 
confidence by telling him one of his most precious recollec- 
tions. During the conversation which we shall render below, 
Thorvaldsen referred to the peculiar incident which hap- 
pened while he was working with the statue of “Jason.” 
“Jason,” this masterpiece, which at a stroke placed him in 
the front rank among the world’s most famous artists, was 
purchased by an English banker in the year 1803. The 
statue, however, was not received by the banker until 
twenty-five years later. 

Now follows the conversation: 

Thorvaldsen: “Do you know why Jason never was fin- 
ished although I had received the salary long ago?” 

Dalhoff: “No.” 

Thorvaldsen: “I hated that statue because he was made 
of tobacco.” 

Dalhoff laughed. 


Thorvaldsen: “I wanted to show off before I left Rome.’ 


Every day I hurried to the Vatican and devoured all I could 
of the antiquities. On my way back I did not see a thing 
around me. Now I was working hard and snuffing all the 
time to stimulate my nerves. *There was not one single 
thought of my own on that statue. My aim was to make it 
great, that is why I exerted myself beyond my power and 
was taken ill. 

“Ordinarily I should have gone home to Denmark. Now, 
however, I had some money and that is why I went to 
Firenze to see the Schubart family. I stayed with Schubarts 
until I had recovered from my illness. Mrs. Schubart taught 
me to lay the snuff aside, yea she taught me more than 
that, she taught me Christianity, and ever since all my aim 
was the great, great love in Christ! From that time nobody 
can mention any of my works with which I have tried to 
show off. I simply worked in order to practice myself in 
this one great idea, perhaps cherishing the hope that maybe 
one or another might like to follow the same path. I am 
well aware that some day when I am dead they will say of 
my Christian figures that they are Greek, and that is right, 
for one cannot work correctly and intelligibly without hav- 
ing gone through the Greek school. And of my Greek fig- 
ures they will say that they are Christian, and that is right, 
for while I was working with them I could not possibly 
bestow thoughts upon anything else than upon my only 
aim in life. Without these principles I would never have 
been able to make my apostles and my Christ.” 

The above-mentioned Mrs. Schubart was the wife of the 
Danish ambassador in Naples, Baron von Schubart. She 
was born in Holland and belonged to the Reformed Church. 
Thorvaldsen stayed at their summer residence when he 
was recovering from his illness. According to his own words 
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the friendship with Mrs. Schubart was of great importance 
to his spiritual development in the years immediately after 
1803. Mrs. Schubart was a pious woman who lived more 
for others than for herself. 

This change in Thorvaldsen’s life is noticeable also in his 
sculptural works. It is most evident in the Jasons, both of 
which are now in the possession of the museum in Copen- 
hagen. The first Jason is the one that was bought by the 
English banker; the second is the model of it, which Thor- 
valdsen, however, later on corrected, because he “hated that 
statue.” These corrections—although not very obvious—are 
of great importance. Jason is Thorvaldsen himself. The first 
Jason, the one Thorvaldsen hated, was arrogant and self- 
asserting. Thorvaldsen hated that statue because it gave a 
false picture of him as he now was. The second Jason is 
more harmonious in appearance. He seems to be in a state 
of happy surprise at the victory. 

The summit of Thorvaldsen’s production is marked by the 
figure of Christ. It is the first of his works with which Thor- 
valdsen himself was satisfied. One of Thorvaldsen’s German 
friends has related how Thorvaldsen was planning the com- 
position of the figure. “Such a figure must be simple and 
plain,” Thorvaldsen said, “for Christ stands over the mil- 
lenniums. This is,” he added, “the human figure when quite 
at repose.” He placed himself right up and down without a 
move, without an expression. Then, with a soft movement 
he spread out his arms with both hands opened and the 
elbows slightly bent. So he paused and said: “Can any 
movement be simpler than I am now? At the same time 
this movement presents the appearance of His love, His 
embrace of all people such as I have always thought that 
Christ must be.” 

Both of these witnesses from Thorvaldsen’s friends tell us 
that the mainspring in his art after the stay with the Schu- 
bart family was “the great, great love in Christ.” 


THE DRIFTER IS DOOMED 
By the Rev. William Larsen, Boston, Mass. 


You po not think much of an individual who neglects to 
care for himself and his family. When one walks on the 
streets of Boston, a man will often come and ask for a dime 
or a quarter. Usually such a man has been neglecting some- 
thing. He has failed, at least, in some respects. There have 
been duties which he failed to perform. We call such a man 
a tramp. He is a drifter. 

When we look over our church records and see the num- 
ber of young men and women who have been confirmed in 
Bethany Lutheran Church, we can’t help but wonder if these 
people are neglecting their relationship with God. Are you 
a drifter? Are you letting slip the greatest values of life? 
You are instructed in the Christian faith; before many wit- 
nesses you gave your word that you would remain true to 
Christ, but are you one of those upon whom neither God 
nor man can depend? 

“The Knight of the Road” usually meets disaster because 
he has failed to notice the signs along the way. He has 
ignored any advice given to him and has failed to attend to 
the duties of himself and society. He has postponed and 
pigeon-holed his obligations. When the sun goes down on 
his life, there is no one to miss him because he was a drifter. 

If you are drifting away from God, you are in a serious 
condition. Soon you might go down over the falls and be 
lost forever. You might get so far away from God that you 
cannot hear His voice; or the drifting spirit is so much a part 
of you that it is impossible for you to divest yourself of its 
power. Then you are doomed. If some day you want to call 
God, you won’t know how to do it. You have been drifting. 
You have been wandering alone and you may have to die 
alone. Christ calls you to become one of His today. 

—Ansgar Lutheran, 
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IN THE WORLD'S EYE 


Julius F. Seebach, Philadelphia, Pa., “Paragraphs” 
Men, Movements, and Occasions About 
Which People Read 


The Plague of the Cults is Bothering the Catholic Church. 
This faith-sickening virus, which Catholicism has so per- 
sistently charged to the unwholesomeness of Protestantism, 
is expressing itself disturbingly at present in Catholicism. 
The present Catholic concern is with “the charm of the Lit- 
tle Flower of Jesus,” whose virtues are to be extended by 
the nauseous chain-letter system, with its reward of good- 
luck if you are compliant with its demands, and the threat 
of trouble if you ignore it. In spite of warnings from bishops 
and priests this Catholic cult continues to flourish. And now 
the Vatican itself is constrained to interpose, through the 
formidable “Congregation of the Holy Office,” to order “the 
cessation of chain-prayers as tending to render the faith 
something not very serious.” Also the prelates are adjured 
to “suppress with a strong hand abuses which seem to have 
been introduced . . . not in keeping with the rules of the 
Holy See, which desires that the Lord be worshiped and 
the saints venerated.” But now “Our Lady of the Miraculous 
Medal” has become even more disturbing than the “Little 
Flower of Jesus,” St. ‘Teresa of Lisieux, who was led into 
strange and compromising air-lanes of politics and economics 
radiating from Detroit, by a would-be prophet who only 
turned out to be an adept publicity-hound. O. L. M. M. gets 
many glowing testimonials of restored health and prosperity, 
quite after the style of Christian Science and its cousins. 
One recently stated fervently, “Through the intercession of 
Our Dear Lady I have been made postmaster.” That would 
be more convincing if we knew the previous politics of the 
recipient. What worries the church authorities most is that 
too many of “the faithful are substituting attendance at 
novenas of Our Lady of the Miraculous Medal for the Mass 
on Sunday.” That will be a salutary experience for Catholi- 
cism, by which she will understand that she is not different 
from the Protestantism to which she gave birth in her 
aberrant days. Cultism, more native to Catholicism, is 
nevertheless probable wherever there is self-will, self-love, 
and where the mental upper stories have a good bit of room 
to let. 


The Repeal in Texas of the Pari-mutuel betting law is the 
best answer to the constant agitation in other states for le- 
galized gambling. Texas has learned, during the last four 
years of her experiences with this law, that the promises of 
plenty of revenue for the state would never be realized; that 
the promised superior quality of fine-bred horses would 
never materialize; that fraud in betting and political in- 
fluence would not be eliminated. Following closely upon the 
official ban of slot-machines in Florida, this reaction fur- 
nishes both encouragement and argument to the honest cit- 
izens in those states where the advantages of legalized bet- 
ting are being flaunted to dazzle the eyes of the voters. 


The Trade Pact Between Canada and the United States, 
effective since Jan. 1, 1936, has been a good business propo- 
sition for the British liquor distillers. In 1936 they exported 
into our country 3,498,555 gallons of liquor as compared 
with 1,677,072 gallons in 1935. Their income from the traffic 
increased from £2,534,163 to £5,322,735, which is one-half 
of all the British distillers received during the year for their 
exported liquors. 


Speaking of Holidays, what they are doing to Holy Days 
is not so good. We have just had the second of two this year 
that claimed Monday to take the place of a holiday that fell 
on Sunday, and the third will soon be with us on Labor Day. 
The result is that Sunday is taken also, and we are on the 
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road to the present English week-end, in which everyone 
disappears from his regular habitat, including his church, 
from Friday to Tuesday. The chances are that the custom 
will be much more widely extended. All plans to revise the 
calendar—and there are many—include the proposition to 
place all holidays on Monday with that very end in view. 
Recently a Presbyterian general body voted in favor of 
adopting a proposed thirteen-month year, in which the ded- 
ication of Monday to all holidays was considered laudable. 
There seemed to be no thought of the inevitable sacrifice 
of the accompanying Sunday, and of the eventual disap- 
pearance of all Sundays as days of worship. Of course, it 
may be viewed as only another step along the road already 
marked with (1) Sunday baseball games, (2) Sunday 
movies, (3) Sunday fishing, (4) the growing Sunday busi- 
ness, which those who have ceased to think of Sunday in 
terms of worship and devotion, though they belong to 
churches, use regularly with a sense of virtuous satisfaction. 
There may be something to be said for a fixed placement of 
holidays; there surely can be nothing good said of this grow- 
ing displacement of Sundays, unless thoughtless and care- 
less so-called Christians are content to surrender the value 
and wisdom of this recurrent Holy Day. Not on the Head 
of the Church, but on its members, must the responsibility 
for this decision lie. 


The Coptic Bishop of Ethiopia, Abuna Cyril, is being held 
a virtual prisoner in Venice, because he doesn’t agree with 
the Duce’s wishes. All that Mussolini wants is the surrender 
of jurisdiction over the Ethiopian Church, which has been a 
branch of the Egyptian Church since the fourth century of 
the Christian era. The stubbornness of the Abuna Cyril, 
must seem incomprehensible to Il Duce. But then dictators 
never do appreciate resistance to their wishes; nor can they 
understand the superior powers of religious convictions. 
Russia, Germany, Turkey, Spain and Mexico have been 
learning that. And there is the promise of more in the 
Americas, too. 


If You Intend to Visit the Paris Exposition this summer, 
you will find the French Feminists busy lining up the 
“7 800,000 French women who still are deprived of civic 
rights.” The Feminist advocates are distributing a flood of 
informing literature from a booth in the Women’s Arts 
Building. On July 5 a number of their speakers scored a 
telling point with the public by pointing out that, while 
two women had rendered distinguished service in the Cab- 
inet of Premier Leon Blum, there was no representation for 
women in the French Government. 


Funeral Services for 12,000 Dolls, which had “died” during 
last year, were recently held in Japan. The dolls, broken 
beyond mending, were given full burial rites, on the Bud- 
dhist principle of belief that even inanimate things contain 
“seeds of life.’ The sorrowing child-owners of the departed 
were present, and took part in the services, weeping bitterly 
as they chanted the responses. 


The Clergy of New York—Catholic, Protestant and Jewish 
—recently sent a delegation to Acting-Mayor W. F. Brun- 
ner, to register their approval of Alderman Sharkey’s reso- 
lution, calling upon the Aldermanic Board to return to the 
opening of their sessions with prayer. Said Mr. Brunner: 
“Rvery legislative body in the country opens with a prayer, 
and since the Board of Aldermen of New York is the oldest 
legislative group in the country, I am in hearty accord with 
the resolution. In this troubled era we should turn to 
divine guidance so that the Board of Aldermen can set the 
example for the rest of the city in holding to the faith in 
prayer that was an inspiration and source of courage to the 
early settlers on Manhattan Isle.” The outside world, with 
New York’s populace, will await the result with interest. 
Surely anything that will improve aldermen will be welcome. 
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SOCIAL JUSTICE AND THE CHURCH 


A Plea for Ideals of Social Justice Through Redeemed Men and Women 
By THE Rev. E. C. HANSEN, Johnson, Nebr. 


Tue Untversat Christian Council for Life and Work, 
which will conduct its sessions at Oxford, England, this 
summer, will discuss “The Function of the Church.”* This 
discussion will be based on the twofold statement: First, 
whether it is the function of the church to nourish the inner 
life of the individual and prepare souls for eternity; and 
second, whether it is the function of the church to redeem 
society as well as the individual from the power of evil, and 
to make life now, as well as hereafter, conform to the pur- 
poses of God. 

Such a discussion will be very interesting and can be 
made very fruitful if a definite conception or conclusion can 
be arrived at, that may be supported by the majority of the 
churches of the world. However, such a discussion will no 
doubt be drawn out into long, tiresome sessions, because of 
the scope of the theme. To divide the general theme into 
several phases, would probably lead to a quicker conclusion. 
I mean, for instance, “The Function of the Church in the 
Promotion of Social Justice.” 

If there ever was a time in the history of our country 
when the Christian Church was needed, that time is now, 
because America was never in greater need of the moral 
qualities contributed by the church to the life of a people. 
Not more laws, but more of the spiritual conviction of a 
rational piety; not more new inventions that will promote 
the love for luxury and ease, but more of the ethical motives 
that flow from the Christian nurture of the church; not 
more money and workless hours, but more of the moral 
power bestowed by the Gospel of Jesus Christ; not more of 
the doctrine that might makes right, but more obedience to 
the great commandment of the New Testament and the law 
of Christ in every relation of human life that is the dire and 
most imperative need of our day. 


Church Should Prescribe Re-examination 


Society emphasizes safe standards as necessary for the 
integrity of moral and social conditions. These are found in 
their formulation in the teaching of the church. The church 
has been potent for welfare in every age since its establish- 
ment. It has advocated the principles of Christ as a basis 
to moral and social welfare. The church must help the 
nation to re-examine the foundations of its social, political, 
industrial, intellectual, moral and spiritual life. 

Church men take different attitudes on the responsibility 
of the church as an organization in the problem of social 
justice. Whatever may be the function of the church, it can- 
not be denied that not only the Christian but also the church 
has a definite function in the promotion of social justice. 
There is a service the church must perform; there is a re- 
sponsibility it must assume; and there is a problem pre- 
sented to it by our modern social conditions. There are 
those who maintain that the church has little or nothing to 
do with social problems and that its only interests should 
center in the preparation for the world to come. Then there 
are those who advocate that the most important work of 
the church through its clergy and laity is to reconstruct 
human society’ through legislation and government and use 
the church and all its resources toward that end. It is 
obvious that these two conceptions of the function of the 
church are extremes. The first is devoid of any respon- 
sibility toward society, regardless of its condition; and the 
second leaves out the greatest and highest function of the 


{* This article was written before the Oxford Conference met. Eb.] 


church, that of preaching repentance for sin, faith in Christ, 
mercy, love and forbearance. 


The Attitude of Cain 


It is impossible that Christ meant His church to be an or- 
ganization of men, women and children caring only for 
themselves and their homes and their salvation; caring only 
that they themselves receive justice and happiness and 
protection and leaving millions upon millions condemned to 
a life of underpay, poverty, vice, misery, and death. Such a 
situation would be the re-enactment of the old drama: “The 
Lord said to Cain: ‘Where is Abel thy brother?’ and he said: 
‘Am I my brother’s keeper?’ ” 

Neither did the Master intend His church to preach and 
teach the doctrine of an eye for eye and a tooth for a tooth. 
But He insisted that it preach and teach the doctrine of over- 
coming evil with good,—thou shalt love thy neighbor as 
thyself, and whatsoever ye would that men should do to 
you, do you even so to them. 

Shall that become true which one socialist said not long 
ago: “It is the uncrucified Christianity that speaks from the 
modern pulpit and sits in the church pews that is driving 
the passion for humanity into’ other channels than the 
church”? The church dare not hold itself: aloof from all 
social movements that are so intricately interwoven into the 
life of every individual. It has a solemn duty to society; it 
must go out into all the world and teach and preach to 
every creature. 

The church’s primary opportunity for the improvement of 
society is by way of redeemed men and women. Develop- 
ing the inner character, personal responsibility, clear con- 
cepts of right and wrong, obedience to God and love to 
neighbor. Restoring the home life, stimulating the people’s 
interests in church work and spiritual things, urging every 
man and woman to be a model citizen and use the power of 
franchise conscientiously. The greatest and highest function 
of the church, even in the promotion of social justice, is to 
equip the hearts of men and women with Christian truth 
and Christian spirit from which will issue a glorious service. 


The Church’s Point of Contact 


To reconstruct human society through its clergy and laity 
by legislation and government, and by using all resources 
of the church to accomplish such an aim is not the function 
of the church. It is true that the church must lift up her 
voice against social injustice, but the church has no business 
dictating social, political and economic policies to the gov- 
ernment. It is true that types of governments do influence 
life. 

The church recognizes the power of the government over 
her own members, but is interested in having a just and 
merciful government. The church should seek to influence 
the government only by the indirect action of her members. 
This is without doubt the best and safest way for the church. 
The church’s business is with the individual, using the means 
of grace given to her by the Master. Men must be changed 
from within, and this is accomplished by the preaching of 
the Gospel, and thus developing a Christian conscience in 
our social fabric, in order that more wholesome conditions 
may prevail among mankind. 3 

The church should not be used as an instrument to affect 
government directly, but the church inspires its membership 
to meet and execute the obligations of the Christian life. 
Our Master Himself spoke the words recorded in Matt. 
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22: 21, “Render therefore unto Cesar the things that are 
Czesar’s, and unto God the things that are God’s.” Based 
on this scripture passage, it would be the message of the 
church to its members, to be obedient unto governmental 
authority, because government has its authority from God. 
And however imperfect its administration of justice may be, 
it is nevertheless the institution which God has ordained for 
man’s sake and the church considers it such. 

It is in the province of governmental laws to restrain evil 
but not to reform. Whether constitutional or statutory, law 
lacks the one essential element to reform, and that is the 
power to purify. The Bible tells us: “By the deeds of the 
law shall no flesh be justified in his sight, for what the law 
could not do, in that it was weak, God sending his own Son 
in the likeness of sinful flesh, condemned sin in the flesh.” 
One form of government may be better than another, but 
all governments have been inadequate to suppress vice and 
give universal prevalence to virtue. Back of constitutions 
and administrations must be a moral sentiment; and our 
government would fall to pieces like a rope of sand unsup- 
ported by the moral sentiment of its people. This moral sen- 
timent comes from Christianity taught, accepted and prac- 
tised in everyday life. The state may seek and find and 
punish the criminal; but it is the function of the church to 
deal with the inner life which finds its outward expression 
in words and deeds. So the church has different functions 
from the state in the promotion of social justice. 


Washington’s Valuation of the Church 

Many of the chief executives of our country have ex- 
pressed their opinions on the absolute necessity of religion 
and the church in the promotion of righteousness, peace and 
good will among men. The first president of the United 
States once said: “I believe that religion and morality are 
the essential pillars of civil society. True religion affords 
government its surest support.” 

Benjamin Harrison said: “Not scholarship, not invention, 
not any of these noble and creditable developments of our 
era, not to these but to the Word of God and to the church 
of the Lord Jesus Christ must we turn for the hope that 
men may be delivered from this cunning greed and selfish- 
ness.” 

Calvin Coolidge said: “If around the nation’s firesides 
respect for authority, reverence for holy things and obe- 
dience to parental discipline are taught, the surest founda- 
tions for peace will be laid. I do not see any method of im- 
proving our social and economic relations except through 
the teaching of religion. In fact, it is my belief that we have 
gone as far as we can in progress and reform until we have 
a more general acceptance of the truths of religion. Unless 
our people are thoroughly instructed in its great truths, 
they are not fitted either to understand our American in- 
stitutions or provide them with adequate support.” 

Says Dr. Emil E. Fisher, professor in the Lutheran Sem- 
inary at Philadelphia, Pa.: “Christ’s primary purpose was 
to give men not a new code of ethics but a new life, by 
establishing them once more in a right relation to God, and 
only out of this relation was to come the will and power to 
fulfill His precepts.” “Except a man be born again he can- 
not see the Kingdom of God.” This is the indispensable 
foundation upon which all Christian morality, whether in- 
dividual or social, must be built. Not by making the mate- 
rial conditions better, but by making man better does Chris- 
tianity hope to improve the present social order.” 


Conscience, Mind and Will 
It is the function of the church to instruct the mind and 
train the conscience and energize the will in the thought 
and practise and love for justice. The church is to teach 
men the way of truth and what is the good and acceptable 
and perfect will of God. There is no other institution on 
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earth that has been called or has that which is necessary 
for the fulfillment of this task. 

The church must inspire men to go forth and make justice 
prevail in the world. It is not enough for the church to have 
ideals of justice; she must arouse men and women to the 
effort to reduce these ideals to practise in everyday life, and 
build up in the world a just and Christian social order. 
Christ commanded through His Gospel that His disciples 
let their light shine before men, that they may see their 
good works and glorify their Father which is in heaven. 

In the extracts from the minutes of the third convention 
of the United Lutheran Church in America held in Buffalo, 
N. Y., in 1922 we find on page ten a very definite statement 
on the function of the church in this connection: “There- 
fore the church can and should preach obedience to God 
and also to the laws of the commonwealth. It should urge 
that legislators owe it to God and their fellowmen to enact 
such laws and only such as will promote justice and the 
peace and the safety of all the people. And that judges and 
magistrates and jurors owe it to God and their fellowmen 
to deal out evenhanded justice to all regardless of wealth 
and standing. It should urge that the people should cast 
their votes in the fear of God for men who will seek justice 
above all things. In all of the church’s preaching and teach- 
ing, however, it must carefully avoid creating the impres- 
sion that civil righteousness makes men righteous before 
God, or can establish the Kingdom of God on earth; (Ap. 
Augs. Conf. Chap. 2, Art. 4, 2, 6).” 

It becomes the function of the church to arouse its mem- 
bers as members of society so to conduct their lives and ex- 
ecute social duties as to promote justice and help bring about 
the highest moral, economic and spiritual development, not 
only to serve their own interests but also for the best inter- 
ests of all people to whatever nation or race; so that His will 
may be done, His Kingdom come and His church perform 
its God-given tasks. 


PASTORS ATTEND WORLD CONFERENCES 


REPRESENTATIVE PASTORS and Lutheran Church leaders of 
this country have been in Europe to attend one or both of 
the World Conferences of Churches held at Oxford and 
Edinburgh during the summer. Dr. Gould Wickey of Wash- 
ington, D. C., general secretary of the Council of Church 
Boards of Education in America, officially represented that 
organization at the Oxford Conference concerning Church, 
Community, and State, July 12 to 26. Among others ex- 
pected to attend the Oxford gathering are two members of 
the Norwegian Lutheran Church, the Rev. Lawrence Stavig 
of St. John’s Church, Northfield, Minn., and Dr. Herman 
Preus of Luther Theological Seminary, St. Paul; and two 
Augustana Synod representatives, Dr. Alfred Bergin of 
Bethany Lutheran Church, Lindsborg, Kan., and Dr. Conrad 
Bergendoff, president of Augustana Seminary and College, 
Rock Island, Il. 

The United Lutheran Church has named three men, at 
present in Europe, who will act as official delegates to the 
Edinburgh Conference, August 3 to 18, for the consideration 
of Faith and Order. They are Dr. A. R. Wentz of Gettys- 
burg Seminary, Gettysburg, Pa.; Dr. A. Steimle, pastor of 
Advent Lutheran Church, New York City; and Dr. E. E. 
Flack of Hamma Divinity School, Springfield, Ohio. Dr. 
Preus, Dr. Flack, and the Rev. Lawrence Stavig already 
have spent several weeks in Europe traveling and studying. 

Leaders of these great ecumenical movements hold the 
conviction that real unity can be achieved only through the 
co-ordinated action of the churches themselves. Though they 
do not hope to achieve any definite union during the gather- 
ings this year, they do expect them to pave the way toward 
a real ecumenical organization in the future. 

—National Lutheran Council Bulletin. 


FREEDOM AND OBEDIENCE 
A Sermon Preached at Christ Church, Freeport, N. Y. 
By the Rey. David Goodwin Jaxheimer 


Romans 13:1. “Let every soul be subject unto the higher 
powers. For there is no power but of God.” 


APPEARING BEFORE the American Medical Association in 
convention at Atlantic City on June 10, a United States Sen- 
ator intimated that measures were pending in Washington 
to compel the medical fraternity to become virtually fed- 
eral employees. “We know nothing about a ‘patient,’” he 
said, “we recognize an instrument called ‘citizen,’ who is 
essential to the welfare of the government.” That is a very 
significant statement—sufficient to stir us to the realization 
that a new and strange philosophy is at work in this “land 
of the free and home of the brave.” That the citizen exists 
for the welfare of government is a theory of totalitarian 
state; whereas government rightly conceived, exists for the 
welfare of its individual citizens. Beyond the implication of 
regimentation and control of physicians is the question asked 
by Julius Seebach in a paragraph in Tue LutuHeran, “How 
long will it be until the process is advanced to control clergy- 
men and the spiritual message and service of the church, 
even as it has already been attempted, and partially accom- 
plished, in the authoritarian governments of Europe.” 

That is why the church must be alert to the dangers lurk- 
ing in the life of the nation. It would be unchristian for the 
church by force to attempt to impose its beliefs upon a peo- 
ple, but it is within its province to enlighten the conscience 
of its people that they may behave as right-thinking and 
God-fearing citizens. 


The State’s Authority 
The Christian Church requires that its people shall be 
obedient citizens of the nation under whose protection they 
live. “Let every soul be subject unto the higher powers.” 


The state is recognized as a divine institution, inasmuch as’ 


it derives its authority from God and represents Him. Jesus 
recognized that authority as existing even in the pagan and 
corrupt Roman government of His day. When Pilate boasted 
of his power to release or to crucify Him Jesus answered, 
“Thou couldest have no power at all against me, except it 
were given thee from above.” Paul writes to the Romans, 
“There is no power but of God; the powers that be are or- 
dained of God.” A Christian, being obedient to God, is 
obedient also to civil government, which derives its author- 
ity from God. Where God is little honored it is not sur- 
prising to find disloyalty, crime, and lawlessness rampant. 

But suppose a government is disloyal to its trust and its 
rulers tyrants, must a Christian be obedient? So long as 
such party is in power, its rule must be suffered. If it de- 
mands obedience in things that are contrary to conscience, 
the Christian has only one choice, namely, to obey God 
rather than men and suffer patiently whatever penalty may 
be imposed. However, in our form of government, govern- 
ment holds its rights from God and by the consent of the 
governed. It is so declared in our Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. We have chosen to govern ourselves, to set up 
our own Constitution, to make our own laws, and to elect 
our own rulers and magistrates. If our rulers betray our 
trust, exceed their rights, or disregard the will of the people, 
under no circumstances is the Christian citizen justified in 
revolt or in efforts to overthrow his government by violence. 
God is a God of order, and we have an orderly way to effect 
desirable change, namely, free press, free speech, and the 
ballot box. 


Needed Forms of Freedom 


It will be seen, then, how exceedingly important it is that 
citizens be also free—not free to obey or disobey the law 
(we enjoy freedom under law), but free to think, speak, and 
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act without fear or favor, not enslaved by political entangle- 
ments or class allegiance. The Declaration of Independence 
affirms our God-given rights of “life, liberty, and the pur- 
suit of happiness,” and these rights are vouchsafed us in 
the Constitution. Christianity can bear its full fruitage only 
in such atmosphere of freedom to the individual. Judging 
from the sermon topics announced for today in a metro- 
politan newspaper, it is evident that the pulpit is stirred 
over the present danger to freedom. Writers and other pub- 
lic speakers are warning of it. Said Dr. James Rowland 
Angell, retiring president of Yale, to the recent graduating 
class, “Dictatorship could happen here. If the current emer- 
gency programs of the government once get themselves es- 
tablished we shall be in for a long, hard winter of authori- 
tarian rule, difficult, if not impossible, to overthrow without 
violence.” 

Freedom is never free. It is always bought at a price to 
its possessor. “Eternal vigilance is the price of liberty.” 
When the colonists came to these shores in search of free- 
dom they soon found themselves subject to a new bondage. 
Declaring anew their right, they sealed it with their blood. 
A people who will not cherish and defend their freedom 
deserves to be slaves. In 1776 there was revolution for in- 
dependence; in 1937 we are witnessing revolt for dependence 
—dependence upon a Santa Claus government—and against 
the independence of the citizens to provide for himself and 
his family. There is effort to federalize and control every 
activity: business and industry, labor and service, welfare 
and public office, and even Congress and the Supreme 
Court! Great numbers of people are being made dependent. 
The promise of security is deadening the spirit of private 
enterprise. We have seen what all this led to in Europe. 
Let us beware lest we exchange our birthright of liberty 
for a political mess of pottage! 


If the Soul Shrivel Up 


Not only does the church insist that its people be obe- 
dient and free citizens; it also demands that they be right- 
eous. “Righteousness exalteth a nation.” No nation can rise 
higher than the character of its people. Woodrow Wilson 
stated a profound truth when he said, “A nation cannot sur- 
vive materially except it be redeemed spiritually.” We have 
gone material-mad—that’s our difficulty. We want more 
goods, more leisure, more physical security, less work and 
more money, and, securing these we think we have all things 
needful. This trend is a sure sign of moral degeneracy. If 
our souls be shriveled up, what if we can turn iron into a 
finished automobile in thirty-six hours, and be heard around 
the world if we speak into a microphone, “What is a man 
profited”? The things of abiding value are spiritual: peace, 
happiness, friendship, love, brotherhood, service, character. 
Christian citizens will do well to exalt God and the things 
of the spirit, for it is as true of a nation as of an individual 
that, seeking first the Kingdom of God and His righteous- 
ness, all other needful things shall be added. 

I once heard the story of an Englishman who was bragging 
about the size of the turnips raised in his country. A single 
turnip would fill the ordinary farm wagon. The American, 
not to be outdone, said, “In our country we make boilers 
so big that one boiler will cook a carload of your turnips 
at one time.” We have emphasized bigness, as if size deter- 
mined worth and not quality. Statisticians report a growth 
in church membership in 1936 over 1935. It is a significant 
thing that there is an increase in the numbers of professing 
Christians at a time in our history when there seems to be 
a lessening of the spirit of Jesus Christ! We need to look 
to the quality of our product. If Christianity were a living 
force in the lives of all who call themselves Christian, crime 
and lawlessness would take a sharp drop, selfishness and 
greed would give place to brotherliness and kindness; cap- 
ital and labor would settle their differences without blood- 
shed; men in political office would hold their trust as of God; 
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and fear would give way to confidence and faith. The right- 
eousness which is meant must exceed the righteousness of 
the scribes and Pharisees. It is the kind that takes off its 
coat and rolls up its sleeves, and goes to work. 

I do not believe that America is going to the dogs! We 
have recently celebrated the one hundred sixty-first birth- 
day of our great charter of civil liberty, the Declaration of 
Independence. Our nation is founded upon abiding and 
unshakable principles. We thank God for a great heritage, 
and a great country. However, I should be remiss in my 
duties if I did not call your attention to dangers that are 
threatening our security. The Titantic was a majestic vessel, 
believed to be indestructible, and under the spell of false 
security its passengers sang, danced, and made merry. It 
would be folly for us to go dancing merrily on, saying, “All 
is well. We are safe. It can’t happen here.” It is not suf- 
ficient that we have a Declaration of Independence and a 
Constitution. We are safe only when we safeguard the sacred 
principles there declared and sealed; when, as obedient, 
free, and righteous citizens, we continually re-assert and 
defend the faith of our forefathers, and “with firm reliance 
on the Protection of Divine Providence we mutually pledge 
to each other our lives, our fortunes, and our sacred honor.” 


TWO OUTSTANDING FACTS 


The Parable of the Father’s Love Focuses Attention 
on Personality and Expectancy 


By Dr. A. B. Van Ormer, Huntingdon, Pa. 


LOOKING AT THE PARABLES as the bearers of a message of 
the love of God, one feels that pre-eminent among them 
rises the parable to which, unfortunately, we have come to 
attach the appellation “the parable of the prodigal son.” 
This names the parable from one of its incidents rather 
than from its great message. Gradually we are learning to 
use the much more significant descriptive expression, “the 
parable of the Father’s love,’ thus stressing its great 
message. 

There are two facts, either or both of which may be easily 
overlooked, that combine to set in challenging relief the 
central fact of the parable’s teaching,—God’s love for us, 
who are His erring, sinning but repentant children. The first 
of these facts is that of the emphatic pronoun “him.” The 
force of the word “His father saw him” is lost unless in the 
reading this pronoun is made emphatic. Such emphasis is 
not only justified by the Greek; it is necessitated. The very 
position given to the pronoun in the Greek makes the word 
emphatic. 

The second of the facts is found in the assertion that the 
recognition by the father occurred while the son was a great 
way off. Before he had come near he was seen, not as a 
man but as the son who had deliberately chosen to leave 
the old home and the father who loved him. How shall this 
recognition at a distance be explained? And does the ex- 
planation make a contribution to the blessedness of meaning 
wrapped up in the parable? 


Expectancy 


It is known that one expecting to see a certain thing will 
be more likely to see it than a person who is not observing 
with a view to the finding of the particular thing. The 
psychologists speak of this intensification of the perceptive 
powers as “expectant attention.” When expectancy is func- 
tioning the perceptive powers are more acute. Were our 
present concern a discussion of expectant attention, we might 
be interested in discussing the way in which this mental law 
can lead into error, has led into error in the realm of scien- 
tific investigation. Our present interest concerns itself solely 
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with the intensifying effect of expectancy upon the sharp- 
ness of vision. 

In the light of this psychological fact we may infer that 
the father who recognized the son at a great distance, 
despite a footsore and weary gait from the long journey; 
doubtless, too, despite a haggardness of appearance incident 
upon the son’s restricted diet, had been looking with keen- 
ness of perceptive power when the son came into vision. 
He was expecting to see the son, wanting, wishing, yearning 
to see him, to have him return to the home and the love he 
had chosen to leave. Are we not justified in inferring that 
the father had been looking down the lane before with the 
same anxious wishing for the son’s return? 

If this interpretation be legitimate, and it seems to be 
eminently so, then does the fullness of the heavenly Father’s 
love burst upon us. We think of Him looking for us, long- 
ing for us, yearning for the children who have deliberately 
chosen to go their own ways, forsaking the Father and the 
home He has for us. 

What a wonderful love is that of the heavenly Father! 
What a wonderful parable is this “Parable of the Father’s 
Love”! 

This parable has been pronounced the most outstanding 
short story ever given literary form. With this pronounce- 
ment we can easily agree. But the parable’s content, coming 
from the Master’s authoritative lips, makes it infinitely more 
significant than a piece of great literature to a soul return- 
ing in penitence to the Father and His love. 

How it challenges, impels, pleads for the return of those 
who may not as yet have come to themselves and returned 
to their waiting, anxious, yearning Father, looking expect- 
antly for their return! 


CORRECTING FALSE REPORT 


RECENTLY A NUMBER of newspapers throughout the nation 
have reported that Mrs. Kagawa was suing Dr. Kagawa for 
divorce. 

The Foreign Missions Conference of North America has 
cabled the National Christian Council in Japan for a state- 
ment of the facts. The cable reply follows: “False report 
concerns entirely different person. Toyohiko Kagawa and 
wife unitedly serving Christ as before.” 

This message signed by the Secretary of the National 
Christian Council of Japan, Dr. Akira Ebisawa, makes it 
possible definitely to deny the report which has been cir- 
culated. 


RELIGIOUS INTEREST GROWING IN RUSSIA 


RECENT ARTICLES in Russian papers indicate that the Com- 
munists are becoming alarmed at the growth of religion in 
that country, writes a contributor to the summer issue of 
World Evangelization. Mention is made of a town of 4,500 
population in which there are thirty religious organizations. 
An important Russian paper, Pravda, calls for broader anti- 
religious work, stating that believers are becoming bolder 
and more active while the Godless League and other or- 
ganizations are regrettably inactive. 

“Religion is reviving,” reports this same paper, “partic- 
ularly in the countryside. Heads of collective farms even 
conduct church councils, and other collective farms permit 
Bible reading, choir singing, and evening entertainments.” 

The article also points out that “The Times quoted in 
March an official announcement that the number of mem- 
bers of the Militant Godless League has decreased from 
5,000,000 in 1933 to less than 2,000,000. Five anti-religious 
museums in the provinces have been closed. A corre- 
spondent in another paper notes that the jeering at religion 
has largely gone. Churches are no longer being closed; in 
fact, many are undergoing renovation.” 
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LARGEST CONGREGATION’S PASTOR 


Dr. F. J. Weertz, Des Moines, Iowa, Writes About Dr. Mark 
Matthews, Presbyterian Preacher and Pastor in 
Seattle, Washington 


ON THE MORNING of June 3, 1937, it was the good pleasure 
of one of my laymen, Mr. Lee Hamilton, a prominent mor- 
tician of Des Moines, and myself, to take a ten-day trip into 
the northwest, with Seattle, Wash., as our destination. We 
boarded the North Coast Limited, of the Northern Pacific 
Railroad, one of America’s finest trains, for our first des- 
tination, Livingston, Mont., the gateway to the Park. The 
objective of the writer was to spend some time with Dr. 
Mark Matthews, pastor of the First Presbyterian Church of 
Seattle, Wash., and it seemed an act of providence that it 
was my good pleasure to meet this man on the very train 
that I was riding on, and for three and a half hours we dis- 
cussed the problem of his church. This was the first of 
three interviews. 

On the morning of June 2, at Fremont, Nebr., when I told 
Dr. H. F. Martin, president of Midland College, that I was 
going into the northwest to study Dr. Matthew’s church, he 
made a significant statement. Dr. Matthews was the cause 
of his entering the ministry! He preached on the subject, 
many years ago, “What Are You Going to Do with Your 
Life?” Dr. Martin was contemplating engineering at the 
time, and that day decided for the ministry. When I told 
Dr. Matthews, now in his seventies, of this incident, he said, 
“It’s just another blessing of Almighty God to those who 
are faithful in preaching the Word of God.” 

For thirty-six years this man has held the strategic posi- 
tion as leader of that church, developing its membership 
from a few hundred, to eight thousand souls. He told me 
that in thirty-six years of ministry, he has only taken five 
months’ vacation, and if he had it to do over again, he would 
take two months every year—an observation that the min- 
istry may well profit from. 


Numerous Staff of Pastors and Teachers 


For twenty-eight years, Dr. Matthews has been ably as- 
sisted by Dr. F. L. Forbes. The writer has never seen any- 
thing quite like this institution. They have eight paid pas- 
tors on their staff, taking care of its great membership. 
They have twenty-six Sunday schools in all parts of Seattle. 
Eight congregations, during Dr. Matthews’ ministry, have 
been given to the church. Eight congregations, during his 
ministry, are now self-supporting. According to his last re- 
port (1936), 998 sermons have been preached, 15,000 calls 
made, 182 funerals were conducted, 148 weddings performed, 
460 were received into the church last year, and during the 
years of his ministry, a total of 23,382 were received into 
the church. The average attendance per Sunday in all his 
schools was 2,595. This we feel is an excellent record, con- 
sidering the temptations of out-of-door life in that great 
city. 

Every Sunday evening thirty-five Christian Endeavor So- 
cieties are in action. He has no paid choir, everything is 
voluntary. The great watchword of the church is, “Every- 
body preaching the Gospel.” Dr. Matthews feels that the 
present political situation is disastrous, for men are not 
working for bread, and if they are not working for bread, 
they are not working for the Lord. 

The success of the church, which seats approximately four 
thousand people, is due largely to the consecrated spirit of 
that people as well as the tithers who support the institu- 
tion. This great man of God is quite frank in discussing all 
the problems of the church. He feels that the radio has 
wrecked the Sunday evening service, but he still feels that 
it is profitable to preach to a thousand or more, and reach 
the others by radio. We asked when he felt that he was 
going to conclude his ministry, and he made a pointed re- 
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mark, “It is not interesting to die in bed, but one must die 
with his boots on.” One has but to see and hear this great 
man to know where his power came from. He relies abso- 
lutely upon God. He is the definite head of the institution, 
and has the humility of a child and the determination of the 
greatest executive. 


Annual Audit of Members 


Careful analysis is made of the congregation each year, 
and if people are not active in the church, or communing, 
they are placed on the suspended list. 

Dr. Matthews has had a very happy home life. He was 
not married until rather late in life, and he selected as his 
companion the daughter of Owen Jones, D.D., an associate 
of his in his early ministry in Seattle. He has two children 
who are married, and his wife has been a most able assistant 
throughout all the years of his ministry. She is a college 
woman, and has rightfully taken her place by his side and 
deserves a great deal of the credit that has come to her 
husband. 

He tells me that he had a run-down condition in a down- 
town church, and that he has kept the city for God; and no 
one will deny but that the most powerful influence in the 
city today for molding public opinion is this man of God. 

We do not believe that the ministry of this man has been 
surpassed by that of any other single leader in our gen- 
eration. 

Of all the inspiration that came on this trip, the great- 
est was to hear him preach on a Sunday morning on the 
“Sovereignty of God.” It was a powerful message, portray- 
ing the conditions of the times, of which the application was 
the need of the complete surrender of the heart to Almighty 
God. 

Dr. Matthews reports that he does all of his own financing. 
They sold their first building, and moved a few blocks 
further into the heart of the city, and they broke ground 
for their second building, July 1906, and dedicated it Sep- 
tember 15, 1907. The thing that pleased the writer most of 
all was how well this man had every situation in hand. One 
can see that he has had legal training in early life, and that 
besides being a great preacher he is a great executive and 
an outstanding psychologist. Sometimes there are thirty 
people at one time waiting to see the pastor of that church. 
One wonders where the strength comes from in meeting all 
these needs. For all these years he has given fourteen and 
sixteen hours a day to the church. No wonder the work of 
the Lord has gone forward! 


No Card Playing and Dancing 


There is not an organization in the church but works for 
the glory of God. Naturally card-playing and dancing are 
taboo. They have but one purpose, and that is to reach the 
unsaved for Christ. 

Another thing that touched the heart deeply was the in- 
terest that this man takes in the cause of Christ throughout 
the world. This church has a pastor for the Japanese and 
Chinese, sustains missionaries in various parts of the world, 
and contributes mightily to the benevolence of the church 


. at large. Here is an institution that we can all take for an 


example. 


World Evangelization points out that in three native lan- 
guages the people received the New Testament and in two 
the whole Bible during 1936. Bibles in Nandi and in Masai 
are ready for printing. The National Bible Society of Scot-. 
land has published the New Testament in Songoi spoken in 
French Equatorial Africa, near Timbuctoo, and St. Mark’s 
Gospel in Tamachek of Air, one of the dialects of the Tuareg 
peoples of North Sahara. The version is printed in the 
peculiar script of the Tuaregs which is known as Tifinagh. 
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THE MAN AMONG MEN 


From an Address Before the Recent Convention 
of the California Synod 


By H. W. Opperman, Sacramento, Calif. 


THERE WAS an unmistakable aggressiveness about Jesus 
that belongs to men. It was a masculine trait that put Him 
fully and completely into the class of red-blooded, gen- 
uine manhood. He qualified on that point early in life. 
Already at the age of twelve He was breaking His own spir- 
itual and intellectual pathway with a surprising freedom. 
And if for even a moment we associate Jesus and His life 
with a feeble helplessness that evaded issues because they 
might make men uncomfortable, or with a character that 
preferred to talk in harmless generalities rather than direct 
and definite statements of truth that ripped a man’s com- 
placency clean off him; I say if that should be our idea of 
Jesus and His Gospel, then we have never learned to know 
even a little bit. Jesus was a force, a vigorous vital fact, a 
personality that won, a leader who led. 

Roger Babson, perhaps the outstanding authority in com- 
merce, has this to say about the man among men: “It makes 
me impatient to have people refer to Jesus as the poor car- 
penter’s son. If you have any doubt as to Jesus’ ability to 
make money, if He wanted to, read the story of His taking 
the coin out of the fish’s mouth, the story of His multiply- 
ing the loves to feed the five thousand, the story of His 
turning water into wine, etc. Any man who could so im- 
press the people regarding material things could have be- 
come a great leader in finance, industry or politics. If Jesus 
was poor in worldly goods it wasn’t because He couldn’t 
make a business success. He recognized the fact that when 
one gets enough to eat and to wear and a place to live, 
things then lose their value. He realized that the enduring 
pleasures of life come from the development of one’s spir- 
itual nature. For this reason among others, I am interested 
in presenting Christ and His religion as a very tangible 
asset for the man of affairs.” 


An Unyielding Purpose 

I believe that we also have a right to claim dogged per- 
sistency as a distinctly masculine quality. Men are noted, 
in general, for carrying on with a stubbornness that is un- 
yielding. There was nothing more conspicuous in the make- 
up of Jesus than His persistency: His gentle face was rigid 
with iron purpose. No opposition ever turned it. His own 
family lost heart, His fellow churchmen lost patience, His 
disciples lost courage, but on and on He went. Plotters 
plotted, unwise friends made sad mistakes, false friends 
wrought treachery, national leaders scorned His words, but 
He never wavered. There is courage—real courage—in that 
type of persistency. There is the push of an indomitable 
moral motive, the call of a divine vision that keeps him 
moving on and on over impossible conditions. And always 
the secret of it was, “Not my will, but thine be done.” 

These are just a few of the distinct masculine traits that 
dwell in every man—that make men what they are. I won- 
der if in the face of them any man can have the temerity to 
say that Jesus has no appeal for him—that Christianity does 
not present a challenge to all that is finest and manliest in 
him? It seems to me that when a man refuses to give him- 
self to Christ’s cause under the prejudgment that it is 
simply a haven of rest, or that it is beneath his virile mas- 
culinity, or that it will brand him as inferior intellectually— 
he is showing himself a weakling. 


Religion the Mind Strengthener 
In a recent book by an eminent psychologist, “The Return 
to Religion,” the author, Dr. Henry C. Link, has this to say: 
“Religion has been called the refuge of weak minds. Psy- 
chologically, the weakness lies rather in the failure to rec- 
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ognize the weakness of all minds. With all the develop- 
ments of modern science, higher education and the mechan- 
ical aids to understanding and intelligence, the nation is 
floundering as never before. Cures for this situation have 
been proposed by the shining lights of our intellectual age. 
Their exponents have in common one pervading character- 
istic, namely, an unbounded intellectual arrogance, in which 
a supercilious contempt for the simple and basic values of 
human nature seems to predominate, coupled with a fatuous 
faith in the omnipotence of their own ambitious plans.” He 
continues by saying, “The basic values of life and character 
are religious—and the mind coupled with religion is a 
stronger mind for it.” That from a man who was an avowed 
agnostic and who now has seen that no life is happy—no 
man can attain his full manhood without a return to Christ 
and all that he has revealed of God’s justice, God’s love and 
God’s sacrifice. 

We've come to the place in living where men have two 
alternatives—one, to carry on in their self-centered, spine- 
less way of refusing to face Christ and God, admitting their 
fear of life and the challenge which Christ, the Saviour of 
men, throws out. The other—to call their dormant masculine 
traits into action for Him. The former leads to futility and 
chaos. The latter to an abundant and happy life. It gave 
Christ a victory He would never otherwise have won. The 
using of those masculine qualities brought Him a triumph 
over evil and a triumph over sin that no weakling could 
ever have achieved, because behind them was God. 

And when men everywhere again let God have His way 
in their lives, fully commandeering their distinctive mas- 
culine traits, we shall see His armies go through the lines of 
opposition and take strongholds of evil and garrison them 
with good. Pentecostal power will fall and fill the church, 
when men dominate it, as they should. And the church and 
all life will be filled with spiritual blessings and we will 
have taken a brave step forward toward our objective of 
transforming the world. 


PAID AGITATORS IN THE CHURCH 


ReEportING on the progress of the Evangelical Lutheran 
Movement among the Ukrainians in Galicia and Wolhynia, 
Poland, the Rev. Theodor Jarczuk asserts that agitators are 
being paid approximately 120 Zloty per month to persecute 
members of the Lutheran Church and compel them to return 
to the Catholic Church, from which they originally came. 
In a recent legal process it was revealed that one such 
agitator was offered a bonus of 50 Zloty for every person 
he succeeded in intimidating to return. 

Pastor Jareczuk narrowly escaped a severe beating in Kam- 
ienna last March where he was conducting a special prayer 
service. At the conclusion of the service a number of church 
members gathered about him at the door urging him not to 
leave the church because some of these agitators were lying 
in wait for him at the automobile which was to take him 
to the railway station. Notwithstanding, he stepped out into 
the dark, where he found great excitement. The driver of the 
car had suddenly started off leading his enemies to believe 
the pastor had gone on a distance to meet the driver. They 
pursued in great haste, and so Pastor Jarezuk was able un- 
molested to proceed to the home of the curator where he 
spent the night. 

Even though there are constant difficulties and hardships 
the Ukrainian peasants are firmly steadfast and manifest an 
ever increasing interest in the Gospel of Jesus Christ. 


A NEWS ITEM reports that lectures on the Bible offered by 
a department store turned out to be its most popular fea- 
ture. The Higbie Company of Cleveland for many years 
has maintained a series of lectures in connection with its 
book store. 
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PARISH EDUCATION LOOKS AHEAD 


The Rev. Paul J. Hoh Outlines Five-year Plan of Progress Drafted by Board 


At rast, we feel, a solution has been found to the prob- 
lem of educational standards for our congregations. There 
have long been standards in parish education. Most of them 
have had real merit. Most of them, too, have had defects. 
Among the general defects have been these: (1) The stand- 
ards have usually been static, setting forth unchanging, un- 
progressive goals. (2) They have often been rather me- 
chanical, stressing overmuch the machinery of education. 
(3) They have not infrequently lent themselves to a com- 
petitive, rather than a co-operative, spirit; to odious com- 
parison of one congregation with another; and even to ill 
will among lccal churches. For years the Parish and Church 
School Board has wrestled with this problem of standards. 
It has tried to devise some plan of making progress that 
would eliminate these undesirable elements. And now, after 
years of study and planning, it is offering to the congrega- 
tions of our church a plan that practically eliminates the 
first and third, and greatly reduces the second, of these 
three weaknesses in most types of standards. It is offering 
the church a five-year plan of progress in parish education 
--a plan that is progressive, vital, and non-competitive. 


The Plan 


The plan is very simple. The Board has set up a pro- 
gressive series of five standards, one for each year of the 
five-year period. At the beginning of each church school 
year—October 1—a committee of the congregation evaluates 
the status of the congregation’s educational program, using 
the ‘items of the year’s standard as a guide. At the end of 
the church school year—September 30—the committee again 

_estimates the congregation’s standing on each of the same 


items. If a comparison of the two scores indicates that im- + 


provements have been made in the educational work of the 
congregation, that congregation receives a certificate from 
the Board, stating that it is a progressive congregation in 
parish education. That is the whole plan. It is simplicity 
itself. 

It will readily be seen that this plan practically eliminates 
the objectionable unprogressiveness of many standards; it 
carries objectives ever forward along a distinctly progres- 
sive line. It will be seen also that it completely eliminates 
competition and comparison with other congregations, for 
according to this plan each congregation stands absolutely 
on its own merits. Each begins where it is, makes such im- 
provements in its educational work as it can, measures its 
own progress, and is officially recognized for what it itself 
has achieved. It also reduces mechanical features to a min- 
imum, since the various items in the standards have been 
selected with an eye to their intrinsic educational worth. 


Major Emphases in the Standards 


The five standards—one for each year—all stress improve- 
ment in: (1) the use of the Bible; (2) leadership personnel; 
(3) general equipment; (4) the use of good literature; (5) 
the organizational set-up of the congregation; (6) co-opera- 
tion among individuals and groups; (7) educational activ- 
ities, such as evangelism, worship, study, and service; (8) 
the use of church seasons for educational purposes. These 
eight items run through the entire five-year plan. Each year 
new suggestions for improvement are offered on each of 
these points, thus making possible a slow but steady progress 
toward the desired goals. The effect is a cumulative achieve- 
ment that will continuously elevate the level of the educa- 
tional program of every congregation that adopts the plan 
and does the work required to realize its parts. 


In addition to these eight items, there are two others. 
The first is a special congregational objective, to be selected 
by the local congregation or its responsible leaders. The 
second is a special synodical objective, to be furnished by 
the committee on parish education of the synod to which the 
congregation belongs. These two special items may change 
each year, or as often as the congregation and the synod 
think best. By making room for two such special objectives 
in each year’s standard, the plan gives congregations and 
synods an opportunity to put before their constituencies 
such practical projects as they may consider of particular 
importance. Thus the standards allow for local and syn- 
odical needs. , 


Necessary Equipment 


The equipment needed to carry on this project of improve- 
ment is as simple as the plan itself. It consists of four items. 

First of all—and most important of all—is a little booklet 
of thirty-two pages, entitled “A Guide and Standards in 
Parish Education.” This booklet outlines the objectives of 
Christian education in our congregations, sets forth the 
major things that need to be done to reach these objectives, 
and shows how these can be done. It then sets up the five 
standards already referred to in this article. Finally it ex- 
plains in detail the entire five-year plan of progress, giving 
each step clearly and concisely. A group of five score sheets, 
one for each year, is appended, thus providing a permanent 
record of progress made. This booklet is basic. A copy of 
it should be available in every congregation of our church. 
Perhaps several copies should be available for the use of 
various leaders. 

In the second place, large wall standards are provided, 
one for each year. These are intended for display purposes, 
to keep the standard of the year before all the members of 
the congregation. 

In the third place, separate score sheets—exact copies of 
those found in the appendix of the guide booklet—are 
needed, to be used for report, annually, to the Parish and 
Church School Board. These reports will be filed in the 
offices of the Board, and will serve not only as an official 
record, but also as a means by which the Board will keep 
in touch with the achievements and the needs of the field. 

Finally, certificates of recognition are needed. These will 
be sent annually to every congregation whose record in- 
dicates that it has made some progress in the sphere of par- 
ish education. d 

This is the total equipment. The plan of distribution is 
this: A congregation desiring to participate in this church- 
wide movement will send to the United Lutheran Publica- 
tion House its name and address, for inclusion on the list of 
participating congregations. With this letter it will send two 
dollars ($2.00), to cover all expenses for the entire five-year 
period. Upon receipt of this letter, with its enclosed two 
dollars, the Publication House will immediately send to the 
congregation a copy of the guide, a copy of the first year’s 
wall standard, and a separate score sheet. Each subsequent 
year, while the plan is in operation (five years in all), the 
congregation will automatically receive the new standard 
for the year, together with the proper score sheet. At the 
end of each year, as soon as report is received from the 
congregation, the Parish and Church School Board will send 
to it the certificate of recognition, provided progress is in- 
dicated by the report. The congregation’s only respon- 
sibility is to place the initial order and to submit the reports. 
The Publication House and the Parish and Church School 
Board take care of all else. 
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When to Begin 

The whole project is planned for introduction this fall. 
The best time to begin is with the beginning of the new 
church school year, October 1 of this year. It may be in- 
troduced at any time during October, November, or Decem- 
ber of this year. But it should be introduced this year. 
There are good reasons for this. (1) The whole church is 
beginning now, and there is inspiration in being in step with 
thousands of other congregations that are on the march to- 
ward larger educational achievements. (2) Helpful articles 
are appearing, and will be appearing in Tue Luturran, The 
Parish School Magazine, the Augsburg Teacher, and else- 
where. All these articles will be on the standard for the 
current year. To introduce the plan a year or two later will 
mean losing the benefit of these articles. (3) Introduction 
at a later time will tend to confusion, both in the local con- 
gregation and in the offices of the Publication House and 
of the Parish and Church School Board. Now is the time 
to begin. 

A Last Word 

Perhaps no project of the Parish and Church School 
Board offered during recent years has in it more possibil- 
ities of specific helpfulness than has this one. If congrega- 
tions will take hold of it, there is no telling how tremen- 
dous an advance our whole church may make in its educa- 
tional work. A progressive movement with large possibil- 
ities is under way. One can discern the voice of the 
Almighty: Speak unto my people, that they go forward. 


RELIGION IN RUSSIA 


Emelyan Yaroslavsky and His Atheists Worry 
About Its Survival 


STRANGELY ENOUGH, the newspaper that brought word of a 
continued growth of religion in the United States (a gain of 
837,404 in church membership last year is reported by Maude 
M. Kieffer), also mentioned some statistics about religious 
survival in Soviet Russia. There are now thirty thousand 
registered religious organizations, with about six hundred 
thousand religious leaders and “many hundreds of thou- 
sands of reactionary followers of religion, together with mil- 
lions of believers.” Taking the results of a survey among 
10,000 members of church councils, the chairman of the 
Union of Militant Atheists reports that sixty-four per cent 
are men; that only sixty per cent of them are more than 
fifty years old; that about thirty per cent are between thirty 
and fifty, while about ten per cent are under thirty; that 
almost five per cent of the church officials are workers. 
Atheistic propaganda of the Communist Party, with its con- 
trol over schools, publishing houses, newspapers, magazines, 
and radio stations, seems to avail little. Religious leaders 
are limited to “performing religious rites,’ must not build 
new churches, organize new societies, publish literature or 
teach religion; but they continue to make gains. Mr. Yaro- 
slavsky has heard that they are telling the workers and 
their children that Jesus was a carpenter, and, therefore, a 
“proletarian.”—Christian Advocate. 


PRESBYTERIANS TO GERMANY 


General Assembly Accepts Message to Christian 
Church in Germany 


“Tue GENERAL ASSEMBLY of the Presbyterian Church, 
U. S. A., meeting in Columbus, Ohio, May 31, 1937, sends 
affectionate and fraternal greetings to the Christian Church 
in Germany. We rejoice in the loyalty and sacrificial hero- 
ism of our brethren in Christ who today are standing as 
did the Reformers for the eternal Gospel. We, too, are heirs 
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VIA RADIO 


The United Lutheran Church is on the air every Sunday until and 
including the last Sunday in September. The broadcasts are from 
Station WJZ of the National Broadcasting Company and associated 
stations on a nation-wide hook-up. The time is 4.00 P. M., Daylight 
Saving. Dr. Paul Scherer is the preacher. The subject for his sermon 
August 1 is, “On Giving a Thought to the Future.” 


of the same faith. We acknowledge gladly the same Con- 
fession of Faith lately promulgated by the German Evan- 
gelical Church affirming that: ‘Jesus Christ as he is testified 
to us in Holy Scripture is the one Word of God, which we 
have to hear and which we have to trust and obey in life and 
in death. We reject the false doctrine that the church might 
and must acknowledge as sources of its proclamation still 
other events, powers, forms, and truths as God’s revelation, 
apart from the one and only Word of God.’ We affirm this 
same faith and convey to our Christian brethren in Germany 
our sympathetic understanding of this confessional state- 
ment and their loyalty to it. We wish our German brethren 
to know that they do not stand alone. We stand with them 
in the same Christian faith, and affirm with the Great Re- 
former, ‘Here we stand. We can do no other. God help us.’ ” 
On request of the General Council the above proposal 
was referred to the Committee on Bills and Overtures and 
being favorably reported by said committee was adopted 
by an apparently unanimous vote of the Assembly—after 
which the commissioners joined in singing several stanzas 
of Luther’s hymn, “A Mighty Fortress Is Our God,” and 
under the leadership of Dr. Kerr, chairman of the commit- 
tee that drafted the report, united in prayer in behalf of 
the Christian Church in Germany. It is possible, as some 
thought, that the conception of the Word of God embodied 
in the message is more in harmony with that of Karl Barth 
than the Westminster Fathers, but all seemed to be in full 
sympathy with its aim and purpose.—Christianity Today. 


WAR ENEMY OF RELIGION 


“THE CHURCH needs peace to prosper,” Dr. Theodore 
Graebner, St. Louis, told the convention of the English Dis- 
trict of the Lutheran Missouri Synod at River Forest re- 
cently. “It is not true that ‘the church can prosper under 
any kind of government.’ The church is not prospering in 
Russia or in Germany or in war-torn Spain. The church 
did not prosper under the hates and prejudices of the World 
War. While Christianity, if it adheres to the divine revela- 
tion, can emerge from the greatest national calamities with 
its spiritual power unimpaired, yet in times of civil strife, 
internecine war, and persecution, when the protection of 
law is withdrawn or the state itself turns with ferocious 
hatred against the church, its work is hampered, if not en- 
tirely brought to a standstill.” 


' IT WORKS! 

Dr. PENTECOST once met a freethinker who twitted him 
for putting any faith in the Bible, seeing that the author- 
ship of some of its parts was so uncertain and the subject 
of much debate. 

“Look here,” said Dr. Pentecost, “who wrote the multi- 
plication table?” 

“I don’t know,” confessed the skeptic. 

“What a man you are!” said Dr. Pentecost. “You believe 
it and you use it, and yet you don’t know who wrote it.” 

This placed the cavalier in some difficulty, but thinking he 
saw a way out of it, he said—“But the multiplication table 
works!” 

“Doubtless,” was the triumphant retort. of the preacher, 
“and so does the Bible!”—Religious Telescope. : 
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“THE HAND OF GOD” 


DovustTLess the unusual tenseness of political controversy 
led Senator Wheeler to see in the sudden death of Senator 
Robinson an act of God; that is, a warning not to continue 
on the course which the majority leader of the Senate had 
advocated “at the cost of his life.” But it is also highly 
probable that the heat of controversy induced by a debate 
so fraught with significance for the future of the United 
States Government dissolved temporarily the normal re- 
ticence of Mr. Wheeler concerning spiritual relationships and 
made visible his inner and usually latent conviction con- 
cerning his country’s destiny and God’s will for it. 

One does not interpret these sudden declarations of re- 
sponsibility to God as conclusive proofs of the divine control 
of human affairs. Often both sides of a great strife may and 
have each prayed to their God for that decisive favoritism 
that Omnipotertce only can bestow. It can and has hap- 
pened that both sides of a bloody war have called upon the 
same God for victory, although to answer the prayers of one 
group meant the denial of a favorable response to equally 
sincere faith on the part of an opposing group of petitioners. 
But when at last the issue has been decided, the defeated 
have sorrowfully accepted the loss of that for which they 
contended. They reason, “It was not so to be.” In time they 
find wherein they had prayed amiss. 

Critical situations in the lives of men and of nations have 
always produced reactions, wherein the spirit of man was 
discerned to be in vague but real contact with God. There 
was once an idea of fate which stood between the utter 
confusion of the lowest types of animistic religions where 
man was a creature of planless circumstances, and the later 
discernment of a will of deity which must and does in due 
time prevail. Persian, Hindu, Chinese, Greek and Roman 
doctrines of destiny provide for the intrusion of superhuman 
beings whose favor or disfavor determines the results of 
human endeavor. The highest development in the inter- 
pretation of man’s struggles and “fate” is the gradual dis- 
cernment that there is an ethical quality that is determina- 
tive in the progress of men. This leads to a discernment of 
God. God is good. He is true. He is one, not many. He 
who contends for the truth, who seeks to practise that which 
is good, he needs not fear God. Next came a revelation of 
God in which the ultimate goodness, “Salvation by faith in 
Christ,” was proclaimed. Thence destiny is seen to be the 
product of justice tempered by God’s love. Then man can 
consciously choose to be His servant. 
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TAX EXEMPTION AND CHARITY 


AMONG THE exemptions granted income taxpayers in the 
United States is legal permission for the taxpayer to sub- 
tract contributions to what are commonly called charitable 
objectives from his net earnings. The regulation reads: 


“Enter as Item 17 contributions or gifts made within the tax- 
able year to any corporation, or trust, or community chest, fund, 
or foundation, organized and operated exclusively for religious, 
charitable, scientific, literary, or educational purposes, or for the 
prevention of cruelty to children or animals, no part of the net 
earnings of which inures to the benefit of any private share- 
holder or individual. The amount claimed shall not exceed fifteen 
per cent of your net income computed without the benefit of 
this deduction.” 


We have occasionally heard remarks connecting church 
support and income tax but nothing so definite as a recently 
issued statement by a Committee for Religion and Welfare 
Recovery. Under “What Americans Give,” one reads: 


“November and December will be used by the Committee for 
intensive stewardship education through a co-operative national 
effort. The main emphasis will be on the fact that though the 
accepted Bible standard of giving is ten per cent, and though 
the United States Government offers tax exemption on fifteen 
per cent of income devoted to welfare, education or religion, the 
average American citizen—according to United States Treasury 
Department statistics—gives only a fraction more than two per 
cent of his income for these purposes.” 


So naive a hook-up of Hebraism, Americanism, tithing, 
taxing and charities aroused curiosity as to the constituents 
of this National Committee for Religion and Welfare Re- 
covery. From their official letterhead we learned that: 


“Tt is composed of more than 400 Catholics, Protestants and 
Jews, including 61 bishops, 52 pastors, priests and rabbis, 25 col- 
lege presidents or other educators, 143 officers of church and 
benevolent boards and more than 100 leading laymen, co-operat- 
ing for the purpose of meeting the present-day sweep of secular- 
ism, materialism, and racial and religious prejudice; by bringing 
the minds and hearts of men back to the consciousness of the 


‘fatherhood of God, the brotherhood of man, the sanctions of 


religion, the services of worship and support of, our religious, 
educational and character-building institutions.” 


We respectfully suggest that only the composite ingenuity 
of persons involved in the above-named connections would 
ever think of comparing the tithes that were legal under 
Judaism with Uncle Sam’s income tax regulations. They 
have indeed one common characteristic: both are demanded 
and neither is requested. One’s eyebrows must lift inter- 
rogatively when it seems to be suggested that the govern- 
ment at Washington is more gracious than was that at Sinai, 
since in the one case there is a ten per cent levy and in the 
other a fifteen per cent exemption. 

The confused thinking to which artificially joined groups 
of people must resort in order to sidestep major loyalties or 
to conceal what close examination indicates to be either 
partisan guile or religious indifference is strikingly evidenced 
by the above-quoted proposal. From the point of view of 
government, it is an effort to dodge taxes and from the point 
of view of the church it is one of those thinly sugared sub- 
stitutes for an offering of gratitude which should lure only 
a person with one foot mired in the world’s affairs. Giving 
to the Lord in order to get an income tax exemption is too 
shrewd to be either good citizenship or good Christianity. 

We devote some space to this appeal, not because it ex- 
hibits a more flagrant partnership of service between God 
and Mammon than numerous other indirect attempts at re- 
ligious bribery, but because it furnishes an occasion to 
advise people to keep their motives for giving clear of en- 
tanglements. Giving to corporations not for gain, i. e., for 
religion, education and human relief, will enable the institu- 
tions of these movements to promote better social morale. 
But none of these is a substitute for the obligations of one’s 
religion. 
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eACROSS THE “DESK 


Iv 1s sarp that many persons watching the waters gathered 
into the Great Lakes plunge over the precipice at Niagara 
Falls feel an impulse to leap into the falling waters. Whether 
that is an apology for suicides or a real explanation of 
numerous “homicides” we do not know. Personally we have 
followed the usual tourist route and felt only wonder at the 
stupendous spectacle and admiration of the colors that fall 
upon one’s eye as the sun’s rays are reflected. 

But to one stream we find ourselves becoming sensitive,— 
unpleasantly affected by it. We refer to the stream of auto- 
mobiles that whirl by the pedestrian. If it happens to be at 
an intersection when neither traffic cop nor signal light re- 
quire stops and starts, the pedestrian waits and dodges, then 
dodges and waits to cross, meantime noting a rising emo- 
tional reaction to the sounds of rubber on the road, brakes 
on wheels and a supercilious expression on the faces of those 
passing by, when they deign to look at all at human 
scenery. The ultimate impulse to commit murder, start a 
revolution or seek refuge in some hospital’s psycopathic 
ward comes when a car is radio equipped and a jazz tune 
(or swing music) is added to the jar. Something ought to 
be done about this. 


Matrimony with Implications 

RECENTLY THERE WAS a wedding in Philadelphia. We know 
that is not news: Philadelphians still marry and are given 
in marriage in goodly numbers. But what caught our atten- 
tion as the guests left the church at the conclusion of the 
service was the sight of a relative of the bride using a movie 
camera to photograph the bridal party and those in attend- 
ance. This seemed unusual and inquiry showed a special 
reason. The parents of the bride are missionaries in Japan. 
The movie film which they will receive in due time will give 
them a photographic description of the occasion. 

It is approximately 7,500 miles from the Quaker City to 
the capital of the Japanese Empire, and that was the dis- 
tance that separated the bride from her parents. It is a long 
ways measured by either time or space with reference to 
family occasions. 

We do not recall ever having heard one of our mission- 
aries remark upon this phase of “service abroad.” We have 
heard others mention it. Excepting in Liberia where climatic 
conditions call for a shorter term of duty, the men and 
women of the United Lutheran Church who are at work in 
parishes abroad are at their posts during six out of every 
seven years. We have known of instances in which the 
parting here contained no expectation of a return on earth. 

But the devout Christian does not count life here as the 
only life. Of course births, confirmations, marriages and 
deaths mean to missionaries and their families what they 
mean in every affectionate circle of kinfolk. But the per- 
spective is different. The call and the promise are at once 
definite, convincing and sustaining. 


Wrong Total Used 

One way of proving interest in something offered for read- 
ing is to discover mistakes of fact as well as those of spelling 
and punctuation. (These are blamed on the proofreaders.) 
When, for example, we call attention to an inaccuracy in the 
Lutheran Herald under date of July 6, it is evident that that 
official journal of the Norwegian Lutheran Church in Amer- 
ica not only deserves but has received our fraternal and 
appreciative interest. The error that caught our attention 
was a statement of the numerical strength of the United 
Lutheran Church in America in comparison with the mem- 
‘berships of the Synodical Conference and the American Lu- 
-theran Conference. To our group, the United Lutheran 
Church in America, is assigned 1,006,686 members. To Mis- 


souri as the Synodical Conference is better though less cor- 
rectly titled, 1,500,493; and to the American Lutheran Church 
of which the Norwegian group is a part, the total is 1,464,059. 

As a matter of fact, the figures given the United Lutheran 
Church represent its confirmed membership. To compare 
correctly with the numbers assigned the other two bodies, 
the baptized membership of our body should have been re- 
ported. It is 1,558,115 and not 1,006,686, which is our con- 
firmed strength. When this number and the baptized mem- 
bership of the other two groups named are combined there 
still remain 66,993 connected with small Lutheran groups 
that the “big three” do not contain. Since The Herald gave 
the figures above noted because (we quote the paragraph’s 
opening sentence “Some of our young people, and older 
people also, are a little confused when asked about the Lu- 
theran Church in America,” we respectfully suggest a cor- 
rection of the statement of membership. 

But according to the recently issued Christian Herald 
figures (see page two), all three totals are slightly in error: 
For the United Lutheran group the total baptized member- 
ship is 1,523,022; Synodical Conference, 1,495,495; American 
Lutheran Conference, 1,441,615. 


The Church in Germany 


THE FACT THAT THE LUTHERAN is known in prominently 
official circles in Germany to be one recognized medium of 
information for the United Lutheran Church in America 
creates the presumption that it has access to information 
about our church in Germany that can be deemed more 
reliable than what reaches us through the secular press or 
comes to the religious press by way of Geneva and other 
centers of news outside of Germany. It can be said relative 
to such a supposition that some direct requests for officially 
inspired articles have been made by THs LuTHERAN but so 
far those addressed have not gone farther than to advise us 
that certain American estimates of the situation are not 
correct. 

It seems beyond question that a strict censorship is exer- 
cised over press and mail by the National Socialist author- 
ities. There is no reason to doubt that the group commonly 
named “The Confessionals” by our American press has been 
openly opposed to some important regulations which the 
“Reichs Kirche” (the official evangelical church of the gov- 
ernment) has sought to impose. That Martin Niemoeller, 
militant pastor-leader of the “confessionals,” has been ar- 
rested is so probable as to evoke the wonder that he was 
permitted to express himself as long as he has. But the 
Niemoeller group, whose title would seem to indicate ac- 
ceptance of and defense of the historic Lutheran confessions, 
are in fact within the Prussian Union and their quarrel is 
to some extent that of the Union rather than Lutheranism. 
The Lutheran Church in America through the Lutheran 
World Convention is more closely related to the party which 
recognizes the leadership of Bishops Marahrens, Meiser, 
Wurms, and others; this group also continues loyal to the 
confessions, but they do not desire the complete separation 
of church and state except to retain religious freedom. 

It is most probable that the real crisis so far as the Chris- 
tian religion is concerned lies in the Youth Organization 
favored by the Hitler regime. The Hitler Jugend, as it is 
called, is now headed by von Shirach who is reported to be 
an atheist. If his views or those pagan theories of Rosenberg 
gain the balance of power, it will require a special inter- 
position of divine grace to save the church—and in the long 
run save Germany from its enemies. At present we cannot 
forecast the result of this youth movement. The outcome is 
so uncertain that the German churchmen cannot be sure of 
the victory of the Gospel in this present generation. 
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THE “HOME (CIRCLE 


“WE HAVE A GREAT HIGH PRIEST 
THAT IS PASSED INTO THE HEAV- 
ENS. ... LET US THEREFORE COME 
BOLDLY UNTO THE THRONE OF 
GRACE.” 


What a privilege! How do we make use of 
it? Not shrinkingly are we told to come, but 
boldly to the throne of grace. 


When high the heav’nly temple stands, 
The house of God not made with hands, 
A great High Priest our nature wears, 
The guardian of mankind appears. 


He Who for man their Surety stood, 
And pour’d on earth His precious Blood, 
Pursues in heav’n His mighty plan, 
The Saviour and the Friend of man. 


Though now ascended up on high, 
He bends on earth a brother's eye; 
Partaker of the human name, 

He knows the frailty of our frame. 


Our fellow Sufferer yet retains 
A fellow-feeling of our pains, 
And still remembers in the skies 
His tears, His agonies, and cries. 


In every pang that rends the heart 
The Man of Sorrows had a part; 
He sympathizes with our grief, 
And to the sufferer sends relief. 


With boldness therefore at the throne 
Let us make all our sorrows known, 
And ask the aid of heav’nly power 
To help us in the evil hour. 

—M. Bruce. 


THE HABIT OF CHEER- 
FULNESS 


KEEPING ONE’S TEMPER is, after all, a neg- 
ative virtue. One can keep one’s temper 
in control without adding one whit to the 
cheer and happiness of life. We should do 
a good deal more than that. There are 
depressing clouds which have to be driven 
off; there are hard things that people have 
to be helped to forget. Nothing helps so 
much as good cheer. 

We speak of “contagious laughter.” 
When some people laugh, those who hear 
them have to laugh too. No one can be- 
come angry with such persons, and when 
they are about no one can stay angry 
with himself. Sometimes, when we are 
specially disheartened, such people pro- 
voke us at first; but after a little they 
charm the evil spirit away, and we begin 
to smile, in spite of ourselves. Soon we 
are cheerful again, like other people whose 
hearts are wholesome and healthy. 

Those people of good cheer are god- 
sends wherever they are. A great busi- 
ness man was one of these. For many 
years, like a sunburst, he went about New 
York City, where he was in business. He 
was full of happiness and boyish bubbling 
good will. He would laugh at humorous 
and pleasant stories until the tears ran 
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down his cheeks; and the tears were as 
ready to flow with sympathy for sorrow 
or suffering. His face was always lighted 
up from within by the light of Christ. The 
last Sunday evening on which he was able 
to attend church, at the close of the meet- 
ing, he went up to his new pastor, with his 
eyes ablaze with joy at the satisfaction he 
felt in his sermon and in him, to welcome 
him with all the enthusiasm of his boyish 
heart. He always saw and exulted in the 
good in men, and had no eye for the evil. 
His judgments were sure to be always 
sweet, kindly judgments. 

And he never lost his simplicity and 
gladness. He was his grandchildren’s 
jolliest playmate, and they could not think 
of him as gone not to return. “Mother,” 
said one of them after his death, “I know 
grandfather has gone to heaven to get a 
new body; but will he not come back on 
the next train?” 

I used to meet him constantly on the 
ferry-boats and street-cars, and he was 
the merriest companion in the world. All 
the people about visibly brightened up as 
a result of the contagious good humor and 
sweetness of the old man. In the street 
car he would talk of Jesus just as naturally 
as in his own home, and with no attempt 
to conceal the subject or any half-apolo- 
getic glance around to see if anyone were 
listening. 

Being cheerful in this way can become 
a habit. If we are careless and indolent 
about our spirit, we can easily become 
somber and gray. And by thinking about 
ourselves and our own concerns and in- 
terests we shall be sure to become shad- 
owed and self-absorbed. But if we are 
always seeing the good things, and think- 
ing about other people and their happi- 
ness, we shall soon become genial and 
glad-hearted ourselves. There will still be 
differences among us, for we differ in 
temper and in physical vitality, and often 
good cheer is simply a sign of good health 
and high spirits. But it is not always so, 
and, no matter how poor our health or 
how low our spirits, we can wear cheerful 
faces and speak with cheerful voices.—Sel. 


A CONVERTED ATHEIST 


A FELLOW WHO, like most atheists, had 
been rather outspoken in bragging about 
his ignorance in spiritual things got to 
know better. Then he became a Christian. 
Someone asked him: “So you have quit 
being an atheist?” “Yes,” was the reply, 
“there is no future to it.” 

Correct. Atheism has no future. Most 
people have too much sense not to see an 
almighty hand in this wonderful world. 
The chief point, however, is that not only 
atheism, but also any religion that is 
Christless robs its followers of a future for 
eternity. “Other foundation no man can 
lay than that which is laid”—Jesus Christ. 
He who does not build on that foundation 
invites disaster for eternity. 

—Lutheran Youth 


PAULINE BAKER, SEC- 
RETARY 


(Concluded from last week) 


HALF AN HOUR after Pauline came out, 
Mr. Thompson passed through the office. 
His quick, searching look made a flashing 
survey of the flying fingers and bent 
heads, and his face involuntarily bright- 
ened. But not until the noon hour did the 
other three girls learn of the conversation 
which took place when Pauline unex- 
pectedly discovered Mr. Thompson at his 
desk. 

“If there were some way we could make 
the others understand,” wailed Maude, 
when Pauline ceased speaking. “But now 
it is too late.” 

“No, it isn’t,’ denied Pauline, quickly. 
“Up in the lunchroom we’ll call an emer- 
gency meeting. You make a motion, 
Maude, that everyone pledge himself to 
put forth his best effort to make a suc- 
cess of this afternoon! The sales force that 
are present can pass the word along to 
the ones who have to remain on duty 
through the noon hour. If we can only 
put sufficient vim and accuracy into our 
work, we may be able to save the store 
” 

“Agreed,” promised Maude. “And we'll 
be saving it for ourselves every bit as 
much as we will be saving it for Mr. 
Thompson.” 

Twenty minutes later the meeting was 
called. It broke every rule and order of 
parliamentary law, but everyone present 
was keenly awake to the crisis their lack 
of co-operation had wrought. The office 
girls put the facts plainly, taking an equal 
amount of the blame which rested on the 
majority of them all. Each one pledged 
his individual effort to make his work a 
distinct success. 

“T never realized how much depends on 
each doing his best to make an experi- 
ment of this nature a paying one.” Mae 
Norton’s expression was contrite as she 
hurried on: 

“If I had tried just a little harder, I 
could easily have disposed of a whole bolt 
of silk to Mrs. Freeland this morning. The 
Rebekahs are going to have a spectacular 
play, and all the uniforms are to be of 
silk. We didn’t have the exact shade that 
Mrs. Freeland wanted, but she thought it 
was near enough. 

“Instead of agreeing, I remembered how 
Mr. Thompson stopped our commission 
last month as one of the ways to reduce 
expenses, and encouraged her to go to 
Payson & Tusker.” 

“Are you sure that she found it there?” 
A tense note vibrated in Pauline’s voice 
as she put the question. 

“W-why, no, I am not sure, but I sup- 
pose that she did. Oh, I understand what 
you mean. If she didn’t, we might secure 
her order now. : 

“Tl call her on the phone this very 
minute. It was due to my lack of interest 
that she didn’t purchase the silk this 


morning.” 
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Mae hurried from the hall. Five minutes 
later, just as the meeting was ready to 
adjourn, she peeped in: 

“Mrs. Freeland didn’t have time to go to 
Payson’s after all. She is coming in early 
this afternoon to look at the silk again. 
There are several other important pur- 
chases to accompany that order. She was 
so pleased to think that I was interested 
enough to call her. 

“I tell you what, when Mrs. Freeland 
leaves the store this afternoon there is 
going to be fewer unsold goods on the 
shelf than we have now. I feel guilty.” 

“Well, you aren’t the only one to feel 
that way.” Mrs. Rich, one of the fitters, 
sprang to her feet. “I, too, have an un- 
comfortable conscience. A customer bought 
an inexpensive dress yesterday that re- 
quired many alterations. I changed the 
most glaring defects, but the others are all 
there. Fortunately, the dress is still in the 
workroom. I am going to have one of the 
sewing-girls rip it apart, call up the cus- 
tomer, and give her a fitting that will be a 
credit to this store.” 

“That sounds like success,” approved the 
buyer of wash-goods. “Whoever started 
this movement is worthy of receiving three 
cheers. But why didn’t she start it be- 
fore?” he asked pathetically. 

“I doubt if more than three in this store 
have ever thought of making Mr. Thomp- 
son’s interest whole-heartedly theirs,” he 
added. 

“Well, we have made it ours now. And 
that means it is time for every single one 
of us to report in his department.” Maude 
Hall whisked out of the door, followed by 
the others, who readily grasped the sig- 
nificance of her remark. 

That afternoon Mr. Thompson went 
through every department. Everywhere he 
discovered the same zeal and enthusiasm 
manifested as was shown in the office. The 
attentiveness of the sales force caused cus- 
tomers to purchase far more lavishly than 
they had done for weeks. Up in the altera- 
tion department machines hummed mer- 
rily, and voices giving instructions alter- 
nated with the snip-snip of ripping scissors. 

As he passed through the office he 
stopped behind Pauline’s chair, studying 
the girl with curious interest. She turned 
and their eyes met. Without speaking, he 
went into the inner room. But his inter- 
ested glance told Pauline that Aunt Ruth’s 
belief was giving him back his grip, just 
as it had restored her own earlier in the 
day. 

The girl’s confidence in affairs turning 
out right was so great that she never even 
mentioned the discussed laying-off, when 
as usual that night she gave Aunt Ruth 
the detailed happenings of the day. For 
the first time in her young life she un- 
derstood why Mrs. Baker’s faith in good 
never wavered. When all was over, 
Pauline knew that, like Aunt Ruth, she, 
too, would be glad that this experience had 
come to her. 

Pauline determined to be the first one 
in the office the next morning, but, despite 
her resolve, the three other girls were 
ahead of her. 

“If we can only keep right on being 
ahead of time, instead of behind,” Lola 
laughed a bit contritely, for it was she 
who was usually late, “we'll not only make 
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a record, but one of us four will find her 
desk moved into the inner office.” 

Before anyone could answer, Mr. 
Thompson entered. He looked bright and 
alert. His head was held high, his face 
full of determination and purpose. He 
walked straight to Pauline’s chair, and re- 
marked quietly: 

“There is to be a meeting of buyers and 
heads of departments in Recreation Hall 
at ten o’clock this morning. You are to 
report promptly at that hour!” 

A sudden hush fell over the office. 
Pauline bowed silently. The request was 
strikingly unusual. Was she to be dis- 
missed after all her faith in the truth that 
good predominated? For a minute things 
turned dark, then good came softly, but 
persistently, into her conscience. 

As Mr. Thompson’s door closed, Pauline 
addressed Maude with a vibrant note: “Of 
course, it may mean that I am to be dis- 
charged. But, if I am, I shall find another 
position that is very much better than this 
one.” 

Then resolutely she put the thought of 
the meeting from her mind. For two 
hours she worked swiftly, painstakingly, 
accurately. Just before the hands of the 
clock pointed out the hour of ten, she 
arose, carefully covered her machine, and 
without a single backward glance walked 
out of the office and up the stairs to the 
assembly hall. 

An hour later, radiant-faced, starry- 
eyed, Pauline was back. 

“Oh, girls, Mr. Thompson said that I 
might tell you. That meeting was the most 
wonderful thing I ever saw. To hear Mr. 
Thompson talk was exactly like reading a 
story. He has put every penny that he 
possesses into this venture, and affairs 
have turned out in a way that it isn’t good 
to discuss. 

“He and Mrs. Thompson talked it over 
last night. The home is hers. She is going 
to mortgage it and put every dollar into 
this store to pull us out of the depths we 
are now in. He says if he fails this time 
he is utterly ruined, and ruin at his age 
means no comeback. 

“But he won’t be ruined. You ought to 
have heard the buyers and department 
heads pledging loyalty. They promised to 
stand by until the last ditch. The books 
of the sales force showed more sales last 
night than they have for any previous 
three days rolled into one. 

“Mrs. Rich’s customer was so pleased 
with the work put into that cheap little 
frock yesterday, she sent three of her 
friends here this morning. That elaborate 
evening gown which has been exhibited 
in the store for a whole month has been 
sold and is up in the alteration depart- 
ment being finished this very minute. 

“The fitter is sure to make the neces- 
sary changes in a way that will satisfy 
her customer, but she can’t take any more 
pains than Mrs. Rich did with that inex- 
pensive little dress yesterday. Mr. Thomp- 
son said that co-operation was the foun- 
dation-stone of success in a venture of 
this sort, but that a firm, unwavering faith 
in good could wrest success even from 
seeming failure. 

“That is Aunt Ruth’s belief brought into 
practical matters with a force which 
counts.” Pauline paused from sheer 
breathlessness. She had been too full of 
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her subject for the others to crowd in a 
single “Ah!” 

Before she could begin again, Maude 
seized her by the arm and asked the ques- 
tion that all had been longing to know: 

“Wonderful is exactly the right word to 
describe the meeting, but the chief thing 
we are yearning to know is, even if they 
are to adopt Aunt Ruth’s creed as the cor- 
nerstone for a new beginning, why was 
the presence of Aunt Ruth’s niece neces- 
sary at the laying of it?” 

“My, if I didn’t forget to tell you. After 
today I am to be Mr. Thompson’s private 
secretary.” 

“And you forgot to tell a thing like that? 
I haven’t a wonderful Aunt Ruth to quote, 
but the favorite expression of our old cook 
describes you: ‘Tf yer ain’t the beatin’est!’ ” 

—Lillian Grace Copp, in Young People, 


FLINT, SPONGE, AND 
HONEYCOMB 


WitH wit and wisdom it has been said 
that there are three kinds of givers: the 
flint, the sponge, and the honeycomb. In 
explanation the London Christian says: 
“To get anything out of a flint, you must 
hammer it, and then you get only chips 
and sparks. To get water out of a sponge 
you must squeeze it, and the more you 
squeeze the more you will get. But the 
honeycomb just overflows with its own 
sweetness. Some people are stingy and 
hard; they give nothing away if they can 
help it. Others are good-natured; they 
yield to pressure, and the more they are 
pressed the more they will give. A few 
delight in giving, without being asked at 
all; and of these the Bible says: “The Lord 
loveth a cheerful giver.’ ”—Selected. 


A NECESSARY PART 


“Pat, My Boy,” said the politician who 
had listened to the young Irishman’s 
speech, “I wish I had your tongue.” 

“Shure, sor,” grinned Pat, “it would be 
no use to yez without me brains.” 


HOUSEHOLD HINTS 


Corn Bisque. Four cups of grated fresh 
corn or one pint of canned crushed corn, 
one cup of water, one slice of onion, 
minced, three-fourths teaspoon salt, dash 
of pepper, one quart of milk, two table- 
spoons flour, one tablespoon butter, one 
egg yolk. 

Combine corn, onion, water and season- 
ings and simmer twenty minutes. Press 
through a sieve. Add milk and bring to 
boiling point. Melt butter, blend flour 
with it, stir in a cup of the liquid and 
when blended but not cooked thick, add 
to the rest of the soup mixture and cook, 
stirring, about five minutes. Beat the egg 
yolk with two tablespoons of cream, stir 
into the soup, cook a moment more but, 
don’t boil after adding egg. 


“THE GOOD DEEDS the angels remember 
are oftenest those we forget.” 
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WHEN GOD LEADS 


Israel Follows God’s Leadership En Route to Canaan 
By D. BURT SMITH 
Exodus 13: 17-22; 14: 10-15. The Sunday School Lesson for August 1 


Wuere 1s Gop? What has happened to 
His leadership in the world? Why does 
He have so little place in the councils of 
the nations? Maybe we are to rest calmly 
while we wait for the showing of His 
strong arm in putting the topsy-turvy 
world right side up. Are the God-fearing, 
God-worshiping, God-serving people to 
lose heart and be pessimistic, unprotest- 
ingly submitting to the anti-religious 
movements now obtrusively active? An 
outspoken defense of Christian principles 
brings good men to prison, exile, and 
death, in some Christ-resenting lands. It 
is not as bad as that with us; but one must 
mute one’s tones on such things as the Ten 
Commandments, if one would be popular 
in certain areas, or in some groups. The 
basic significance of the Golden Rule can- 
not be advocated among some of us, un- 
less we preface our remarks by a fear- 
less emphasis on the inviolability of “our 
personal rights,” with the implication that 
any and all opponents deserve to be pun- 
ished or banished. 

Probably God is still leading, and the 
trouble with us is that we do not under- 
stand His way. Perhaps we are like Israel 
en route from Egyptian bondage to liberty 
in Canaan, wondering why God took them 
the long way rather than the short way. 
We may be wandering in a wilderness to- 
ward some Sinai, so that we may become 
fit to receive anew the Law of God for our 
safer and more permanent protection. Pos- 
sibly during these troubled times we are 
on a rough and winding detour of man’s 
selfish making. The way of God with 
Israel has many suggestions for us. 


Faith 


No doubt it was largely due to Moses’ 
zeal and confidence that Israel had faith 
enough in God to venture forth. The 
direct effect of the great plague, from 
which the firstborn of Israel were mirac- 
ulously spared, was to quicken faith in 
God. Such a God could be followed with- 
out fear; faith in Him was logical and 
prudent. Moses planned one route to 
Canaan; as a man of military training he 
thought of the shortest road to the Prom- 
ised Land. But God knew better than 
Moses that Israel could not go that way 
safely. They were unprepared to fight 
their way through the Philistine country. 
Besides, Israel needed some growth in in- 
dependent living, after their years of bond- 
age. They must receive God’s Law as 
well as His leadership. Hence the longer 
way, the round-about, wilderness way, 
was ordered for Israel. This added many 
miles to the journey, and prolonged it 
from weeks to years. But Israel showed 
considerable faith in God. He was allowed 
to lead. True there were outbreaks of 
despairing unbelief, and God was not held 
in highest esteem at all times, but all in 
all Israel was amenable to God’s direc- 
tions, and had sufficient faith to obey Him. 
God gave evidence of His presence by 


using certain symbols, especially the cloud 
that was illuminated at night so that there 
was no moment when Israel need fear that 
God had left them. Had it not been for 
this faith, this trust that stayed with them 
while they waited for the fulfillment of 
God’s promise, Israel would not have seen 
the Promised Land. 


Fear 


Many and ample causes for fear came 
to Israel. Soon after the journey began 
this fear was intensified, so that the future 
was hopeless. Pursued by Pharaoh’s army 
there seemed no escape. Israel could an- 
ticipate nothing other than being driven 
back to Egypt and a more burdensome 
slavery. It was indeed a crisis. Israel was 
inexperienced in caring for itself in an 
emergency. It had no background of 
statesmanlike handling of difficult situa- 
tions. There was none to depend on but 
Moses, and Moses must get his direction 
from God. It was the zero hour for this 
mass of people who but a short while ago 
were under submission to Egypt. The 
prospect was too black for them to have 
even darting rays of hope. Their outcry 
was to God, but their complaint was 
against Moses. The disturbers were among 
them, those who had not been whole- 
hearted in agreeing to leave Egypt. These 
added to the fear of Israel by saying, “We 
told you so; we knew it would be better 
to be slaves in Egypt than to start on this 
uncertain, foolish journey.” All the while 
the margin of safety became narrower, as 
Pharaoh’s army came closer. It takes no 
imagination to picture Israel with its faith 
almost supplanted by fear. Only the wise 
course of Moses, in taking the trying sit- 
uation to God and bringing to the people 
a message from God, held Israel to the 
planned journey toward Canaan. 


Forward 


Depressed in spirit, full of fear, Israel 
responded to the command of God as 
Moses relayed it to them, that they should 
go forward even though to do so seemed 
utterly impossible. Mountains ahead, des- 
ert to the right, and water to the left, 
with Pharaoh’s army coming nearer, how 
could Israel obey God and go forward? 
But with the order to march came the as- 
surance of God’s help. That day they 
were to see “the salvation of the Lord”; 
God would save them. An unexplained 
promise of the removal of the Egyptians 
from their sight tended to quiet their fears. 
If there was to be any fighting with 
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Pharaoh’s army, they need not do it, for 
“the Lord shall fight for you.” So with 
the command to go forward came the as- 
surance that going forward was possible 
and safe. With God in command they 
could submerge their fear and renew their 
faith and go forward. 

What shall we do today? The call of the 
church is to go forward. This is the call 
of Christ, the command of God. There are 
foes worrying us, hoping to return us to 
the slavery of unchristian principles and 
practices. The outlook is not as promising 
as we wish it were. The weather forecast 
is not the best. The church seems to be 
pushed into a corner. It has not the com- 
manding position it deserves to have. Some 
think we need a new Moses to get march- 
ing orders from God, so that we can find 
the way out. Let none forget his own ac- 
cess to God, his own liberty in prayer, his 
own responsibility to stand up for Jesus. 
Let no fear supplant our faith. God still 
lives, and in Him we can always live and 
move and have our being. 


TAKING TIME 


WE HAVE BEEN a much-hurried people. 
One of our chief aims is to get ahead of 
others. A man was seen running to get 
across the railroad track before the train 
coming around the curve passed. When 
asked what he did when he got across, he 
replied that he watched the train go by. 
Much of our hurried activity is to little or 
no purpose. It is a state of mind we have 
partly inherited and partly acquired. We 
have failed to distinguish between move- 
ment and progress. To be everlastingly on 
the go may not count for anything when 
the day’s or month’s or year’s work is 
done. Taking time to do a piece of work 
usually insures its being done well. There 
are tasks at which we cannot hurry. 

It has often been pointed out that God 
does not seem to be in a hurry. Whether 
He took thousands or millions of years to 
create the world makes little difference. It 
would seem He took His good time to 
create it. He neither grows an oak nor 
develops a civilization under hundreds of 
years. One of the ideas the apostles got 
was that Jesus was so slow in establishing 
His Kingdom, What they thought should 
be done almost over night He is taking 
thousands of years to produce. The thing 
that impresses and disturbs many good 
people today is the apparent tardiness of 
their Lord. Our prayer that He shall come 
quickly and set things to rights seems to 
receive no attention. . 

We used to sing a hymn that ran, “Tak 
time to be holy.” It may not have been 
good poetry or good music, but it carried 
a most important message. Possibly God 
is taking so much time because we have 
been in such a hurry. He has been grow- 
ing souls, and that is not done by the 
clock. It is a process that cannot be hur- 
ried. Men laugh if you say to them, “Take 
your time.” We have yet to learn the 
value of leisure and unhurried activity. 
Character is not grown according to the 
speed of our trains or airplanes, or the 
lightning velocity of our messages. It calls 
for quiet and restfulness and the pauses 
of life. 
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The Young ‘People 


By Amos JOHN TRAveR, D.D., Frederick, Md. 


THE VALUE OF SPORTS 


I CormntHtans 9: 24-27 


“T roinx that one of the weaknesses of 
American lives is that we play so little 
and even when we do play we sit around 
and let other people play for us.” This is 
a criticism by the late Anna Howard 
Shaw, leader in the movement for women 
suffrage in America. It is more than a 
criticism voiced from outside our sports 
leaders. The move in our high schools and 
colleges is away from the former emphasis 
on one major sport like football where a 
few play and many watch. Now the sports 
program of any school seeks to enlist 
active participation of every student. This 
change is wholesome. 

There is a value in being a spectator of 
sports. A good ball game does sweep the 
cobwebs out of the brain. Business cares 
are forgotten. There are also some who 
find their exercise at a ball game. They 
are up and down in their seats as the play 
becomes more exciting. And who can 
measure the lung expansion that is de- 
veloped by the blood-thirsty or pleading 
yells from the stands! All this being true, 
thoughtful people agree that the greatest 
value in sports is in participation. 


Physically Helpful 


Proverbs 17: 22 reads: “A merry heart 
doeth good like medicine.” When we play 
a game because we like to play it and 
without over-strain we are building 
healthy bodies. Professional sports some- 
times over-train the body and result in 
weakness of heart or lungs. But moderate 
indulgence in sports lengthens life and 
certainly makes life more enjoyable. Phy- 
sicians know this and prescribe a sport to 
victims of nervous breakdowns or of over- 
work. How pitiable it is to see a middle- 
aged man who never learned to play while 
he was young making a business of chasing 
a golf ball over the links! 


Mentally Refreshing 


Sports oil the mental machinery. There 
is something about the zest of a game that 
leaves no time to think about business or 
home cares. Walking is good exercise, but 
it is possible mentally to follow through a 
whole business deal or to rehash a con- 
troversy without missing a stride. Walk- 
ing becomes most helpful when the mind 
is alert to interesting things to see along 
the way. A hobby of flowers or trees or 
birds adds to walking the mental change 
that otherwise might be lacking. But a 
game allows no time for mental wool- 
gathering. To win a game requires con- 
centration of mind and perfect co-ordina- 
tion of mind and body. 

Those who become too passionate about 
their mistakes or who cannot lose grace- 
fully are playing the wrong game. 


Morally Strengthening 


“Good recreation stiffens the moral 
backbone. It develops the powers of in- 


hibition. The player learns self-control. 
He learns to become master of himself and 
of his impulses. And play that weakens 
the power of moral resistance in the player 
is ‘wreck-creation’ rather than recreation.” 
The quotation is from E. O. Harbin. Right 
habits of conduct are acquired through 
play. Wrong habits are just as degrading. 
The mother of John Wesley wrote her son 
while he was at college—Would you judge 
of the lawfulness or unlawfulness of pleas- 
ure? Take this rule: Whatever weakens 
your reason, impairs the tenderness of your 
conscience, obscures your sense of God, or 
takes off the relish of spiritual things, that 
thing is sin for you, however innocent it 
may be in itself.” 

But good sports build character. Fair- 
ness, self-control, good sportsmanship and 
team play are developed by our games. 
They can be carried over into the greater 
game of life. 


Socially Enriching 


Again we quote from E. O. Harbin, 
“Good recreation enriches the social con- 
tacts. It makes it easy for the participants 
to be sociable and friendly. It encourages 
the spirit of democracy and destroys clan- 
nishness. It developes an appreciation of 
others. It capitalizes on good times in 
good company, and thus crowds out ques- 
tionable activities and evil associations. It 
loosens the tongue in wholesome and 
happy conversation.” 

What is true generally of recreation is 
true of our sports. They do teach us how 
to co-operate. Many a game is lost be- 
cause some player is not willing to play 
for the team but aspires to stardom. The 
larger game of life is lost in the same way. 
Good fellowship on a team makes the game 
enjoyable and is the promise of a good 
team. When our church people will learn 
to work together in the same spirit and 
with the same self-denial that creates a 
winning team, what glorious advances our 
churches will be making. 


Doubling Pleasure 


Properly planned sports add a great deal 
to the pleasure of living. Two elements 
are present in properly planned sports— 
voluntary participation and pleasure as a 
result of the activity. When forced into a 
sport there is little likelihood of any re- 
sulting pleasure. If it isn’t voluntary it 
isn’t fun. If it isn’t fun it-isn’t play. 

There is something in the heart of the 
normal person that asks for adventure. 
Every game in some measure answers this 
desire. Zest and enthusiasm are added to 
life by the games we play. The excite- 
ment of competition stirs the blood and 
fires the ambitions. The life without sports 
of some kind lacks some of the pleasure 
intended for man. 


Develops Personality 
In some measure the character-building 
possibilities of clean sports have been cov- 
ered, but it would be worth while to ex- 


amine them more carefully. That which 
wholesome sport adds to life also creates 
personality. Courage, truthfulness, fair- 
ness, good sportsmanship, regard for the 
rights of others, cheerfulness, unselfishness, 
enthusiasm, animation and perseverance 
are but a few of the marks of Christian 
personality. We find these traits in the 
character of Christ as pictured in the Gos- 
pels. They should be aims of all Christian 
education. Therefore a program of sports 
has its place in the plans of the Christian 
Church. 


Proper Perspective 


A good thing may become bad when it 
is over-done. Just as a good meal results 
in indigestion when we over-eat so a 
sports program defeats its good purpose’ 
when there is over-indulgence. How many 
people seem to be having a hard time hav- 
ing a good time! Indeed they do not have 
a good time. The so-called night life of 
any city ought to be pictured in its dull 
and boresome colors, All the zest and en- 
thusiasm apparent on the surface is the 
result of unhealthy stimulation. Pleasure 
must be given its place in life but only its 
place. There must be a proper perspec- 
tive, a Christian standard of values, if 
pleasure is not to become a curse. “Good 
recreation brings no regrets.” 

Richard Cabot in “What Men Live By” 
names Work, Play, Love and Worship as 
the four essentials of life. No one of these 
can safely be allowed to get out of per- 
spective. Each must have its own place in 
life, but must not demand time and talents 
that belong to the others. It is a tempta- 
tion of youth to take too large a share of 
life for play. Nothing we have said in the 
praise of sports should be interpreted to 
mean that all of life is for play. But it has 
an important place in life. 

In conclusion the definition of play 
given by E. O. Harbin offers a standard by 
which we may secure proper perspective 
in our program of recreation: “Play is 
voluntary, pleasurable, and usually pur- 
poseful activity, whether physical or men- 
tal, indulged for the primary purpose of 
recreation, diversion, amusement or enter- 
tainment.” 

* * * * 

To Leavers: Topic date, August 8. Again 
we have made constant use of E. O. Har- 
bin’s Recreational Materials and Methods 
in preparing this topic. Chapter VIII of 
Leaders of Young People by Frank Wade 
Smith was also used. It would be helpful to 
discuss the recreational habits of your 
Leaguers. What do they like to do for 
recreation? How many of the values men- 
tioned above can be found in these meth- 
ods of recreation? Is there need for a more 
carefully planned recreational program in 
your League? What do you think of inter- 
church sports programs? What are their 
dangers? What are their advantages? 
What can the church do to encourage good 
sportsmanship? What is the relative im- 
portance of a good leader in the develop- 
ment of a good sports program? 
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BOOK ‘REVIEWS 


The Creed of Jesus 


A Study of the Pearl of Prayers. By 
J. George Dorn, D.D. Lutheran Literary 
Board, Burlington, Iowa. Pages 111. Price, 
$1.00. 


If anyone be skeptical enough to inquire, 
“Can any good come out of Hollywood?” 
let him read this stimulating series of ser- 
mons on the Lord’s Prayer, preached Sun- 
day mornings to the Hollywood Lutheran 
Church by its aggressive pastor who is one 
of the most successful catechetical evan- 
gelists in America. There are thirteen 
chapters on such subjects as “The Need of 
Prayer,” “The Model Prayer,” “The Noble 
Name,” “The Better Eden,” “The Wonder- 
ful Will,” “The Bare Necessities,’ “The 
Damning Debt,” “The Perilous Path,” etc. 
Here is a fresh study of the Lord’s Prayer, 
richly illustrative and devotionally help- 
ful to catechists or laymen. The chapters 
read as one would expect they should 
have to read to capture and retain the in- 
terest of a great and growing congrega- 
tion in one of America’s most difficult fields 
of evangelism. The author has made a 
genuine contribution to Christian devo- 
tional literature by putting these sermons 
in print. Atvin E. BELL. 


C. T. Studd, Athlete and Pioneer 


By Norman P. Grubb. Zondervan Pub- 
lishing House, Grand Rapids, Mich. Price, 
$1.00. 


This is a fascinating book, depicting the 
life of a pioneer missionary in China, India 
and Africa. After winning fame as an 
athlete at Cambridge, Mr. Studd was con- 
verted during Mr. Moody’s meetings in 
England. Early in his Christian service he 
gave away an inherited fortune that he 
might know nothing but Jesus Christ and 
Him crucified. He relied entirely upon 
faith and prayer to give him support to 
prosecute his work. 

The crowning years of his life were 
spent in the Belgian Congo. Here among 
cannibals he lived for seventeen years, 
passing away in July 1931. His labors were 
mightily blessed of the Lord to the turn- 
ing of many souls from darkness to the 
Light. This life is a modern illustration of 
Christ’s invitation to leave all and follow 
Him. M. Enwin THomas. 


None Other Gods 


By W. A. visser ’t Hooft. 1937. Harper 
& Brothers, New York City. Pages 185. 
Price, $2.00. 


The writer of this book holds his doc- 
torate from the University of Leyden, and 
is employed as the secretary of the World’s 
Student Christian Federation. Of him, 
Reinhold Neibuhr, in the introduction to 
the book says, “He is the most influential 
leader of Christian young people in the 
Protestant Church.” So much for the 
author. 


Now to the book itself. It is divided into 
two parts. The first six chapters discuss 
“the basis and content of Christian life.” 
The next four deal with the “Christian 
approach to modern civilization, to the 
totalitarian movements, to the intellectual 
world, and to one of the main contem- 
porary philosophies of life.” The last chap- 
ter treats of what is involved in witness- 
ing for Christ. 

The book is really made up of eleven 
essays; and while there is some unity 
holding them together, yet they may be 
read one by one. That is well, for it is 
the kind of book which one would want 
to read that way. It carries too much 
cargo to be handled at one sitting. There 
is “plenty of meat to chew on” in each 
chapter. 

Here is one man’s interpretation of 
Christianity as he faces this age and gen- 
eration. As one would suspect from a 
worker with youth, there is nothing de- 
fensive about it. He believes in God, re- 
vealed by Jesus Christ, and in “None Other 
Gods.” 

He faces his age realistically. There is 
nothing ostrich-like here, He sees the 
signs of senility in certain sections of the 
church. He sees the challenge to Chris- 
tianity in the totalitarian states. He sees 
the need for an “intellectual gospel.” He 
sees the need of the church for a firmer 
grappling with the evils of the day. And 
yet he places his faith in the Christian re- 
ligion and in the God of Christ. For him 
here alone is the permanent answer to the 
deep cry of man’s soul. 

One will be richly repaid for reading 
this book. The preacher will find many 
sermons suggested by it. 

Hucu J. Ruyne. 


The Hay System of Child 
Development 


By William Howard Hay and E. L. 
Smith. Thomas G. Crowell Company, New 
York. Pages 232. Price, $2.00. 


The authors of “The Hay System of 
Child Develpoment” think there was an 
urgent demand for the book. There is 
nothing in the text that has not been pub- 
lished before this volume was produced. 

All the directions are well ordered, are 
of value, are to be commended and de- 
serve to be stressed. The chapter on “The 
Physiology of Reproduction” could have 
been omitted without jeopardizing the 
health or the life of a child. Disobedience, 
even when sufficient warning had been 
given, marked the downfall of our first 
parents. The same spirit exists today. So 
long as passions, selfishness, avarice, the 
influence of fashions, ignorance and pov- 
erty prevail, knowledge will not produce 
a perfect child. 

Attention is properly directed to true 
religion in building character in a child. 
There is nothing that has been found any- 
where that is equal to a strict adherence 
to the teachings of Christ to produce the 
best child. CHaRLES Baum. 
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Fairest Lord Jesus 


By Julius Valdemar Moldenhawer. The 
Abingdon Press, New York. Pages 200. 
Price, $1.75. 


Dr. Moldenhawer has given in his pref- 
ace the key to this little book: A Preface 
on the Re-discovery cf Orthodoxy. On 
first reading it is difficult to decide which 
is the more valuable, the preface or the 
clear chapters themselves. The book is, 
as the author says, the description of a 
process. From out the pages there shines 
over and over again Dr. Moldenhawer’s 
honest, and withal most alluring statement, 
“T have no intention of writing anything 
which I do not myself believe.” He ac- 
counts for the “sharp provocation to 
thought which was brought” by the re- 
vival “of apparently mere belligerent ob- 
scurantism ... the shortcomings of the 
leaders of Reaction were, from the first, 
even glaringly apparent. And their un- 
willingness to regard with sympathy or 
even with patience the struggles of other 
minds made it very difficult to weigh with 
serious regard the full content of their 
deliverance.” As counterpart to the ex- 
amination of the party of reaction, came 
his dealings with modernists. Gradually 
he came to decide certain points against 
the modernist, whose “temper and atti- 
tude” were “so much” to “his own liking” 
that his sympathies were subjected to care- 
ful scrutiny. His antipathies in the case 
of the Reaction had been subject to the 
same scrutiny. 

About one-third way through the pref- 
ace he declares: “In a world that has 
shouted itself hoarse about democracy I 
have found the church the only living or- 
ganization that is carrying on a varied 
and life-long series of experiments in 
democratic human association. In a world 
which chants the endless refrain about re- 
ligions being many and rejigion being one, 
I find the church the only institution 
which in year after year of missionary 
activity has made the most human ap- 
proach to the application of the divine 
spirit, and the divine love, to all sorts and 
conditions of peoples and individuals.” And 
there is a thorough-going study of the 
phrases which “set over against each other 
the religion of Jesus and the religion about 
Jesus.” 

The book is rich in striking passages. 
One reviewer has said that the book is 
“sixteen meditations” and that “they are 
characterized by a beauty of expression 
and freshness of appeal.” The chapters 
are truly gracious. There is a delicateness 
in the illustrations drawn from the author’s 
attentive reading of beautiful words. There 
is charm in the language used. There is 
appeal in the building up of the story of 
Jesus! There could be no doubt of the 
orthodoxy of a man capable of writing this 
book. There could scarcely be less than 
wholehearted response on the part of any 
thoughtful Christian who will read it. The 
little book gives its call for re-reading the 
New Testament, its call for re-thinking 
about the church in downright compelling 
quality. You can be very sure indeed 
that this book by its reading will win 
friends for the church, for the Master and 
for the New Testament... : : 

-» AMELIA D, Kemp, 
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OPEN LETTERS 


IN DEFENSE OF CO- 
OPERATION 


Gary, Ind. 
My dear Editor: 

From an otherwise challenging letter by 
F. B. Meyer in the Open Letter columns, 
this paragraph seems most unfair: “We 
are so ready to adopt the popular activ- 
ities of the non-liturgical churches. . . . 
We seem to be drifting toward this pop- 
ular interdenominational movement. A 
Lutheran church which takes part in an 
interdenominational program is no longer 
Christocentric, rather does it border on 
Unitarianism.” 

The writer is a Lutheran, by preference 
and birth, with years of service in the 
highest offices of council, Sunday school, 
and Luther League. It is not therefore 
without knowledge of the magnificent her- 
itage and the profound values of my 
church that this is written. 

If participation in interchurch affairs is 
indicative of spiritual failure, then the Lu- 
theran Church stands greatly exalted, for 
certainly it is rent into sundry non-co- 
operative parts. Illustrative of this is the 
story of an executive of the Parish School 
Board who received a letter from. the 
“Untied Lutheran Church.” Does not the 
typographical misplacement seem painfully 
characteristic? Thank God then for the 
drift toward this popular interdenomina- 
tional movement! I am for it, body and 
soul. How can social ill-will be obliterated 
when the only institution under the sun 
to claim for itself a divinity of origin and 
concept is in such evident disaffection? 
Only can the co-operative churches be 
contributive; the existing competitive at- 
titude is a justifiable source of attack for 
the scoffer’s scorn. Not until the church 
bows her knee in truer humility and pen- 
itence over her sin of non-co-operation 
with God’s folk of other creeds can she 
give succor to the felon, the indifferent, 
the heart-hungry. Livingstone on query 
as to his soul said, “My soul? I had for- 
gotten I had a soul.” A driving passion for 
the black soul of Africa had utterly con- 
sumed this hero of God. No danger to 
the soul of Livingstone! 


When the Lutheran Church, my church, 
and all churches, cease quibbling, haggling 
over theological niceties, and face the world 
with a united Christendom the iniquities 
of heartless business, enraged labor, hate- 
fulness of race and creed, would be largely 
banished from the earth. Two hundred 
different kinds of Christians; and with 
what dogmatic vigor they lay claim to ex- 
clusive rights to heaven! Each church 
wanting to be God’s sole collective bar- 
gaining agency. And any joint program 
with other churches not Lutheran is spir- 
itual “unlawful assembly.” 

It is the church, says E. Stanley Jones, 
certain of its truth that can afford to be 
courteous to other creeds. 

Uniformity of creed is undesirable and 
unattainable. All life is progressed by 
variety and stimulated by rivalry, which 
has in it the essence of mutuality. So a 
church must employ its resources for 
active co-operation with all of God’s 


agencies. A fellowship of various church 
folk is the best proof that God dwells 
there. Not until then shall it be true “Like 
a mighty army moves the church of God, 
one in hope and doctrine, one in charity.” 

Pray, do not think malice guides this 
pen. Love for my church prompts me to 
hazard her displeasure. 

ReEvBEN E. OLson. 


THE GOSPEL IS PREACHED 
IN THE BYWAYS 


Street Services Important Part of Summer 
Work Program 


ACROSS THE STREET from a saloon where 
men debauch their bodies and dull their 
senses and spend the money which their 
children should have for bread—there 
Christ is preached as the only way to 
conquer temptation. Near the Market 
House where hundreds of South Side, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., residents fill their market 
baskets for their Sunday dinners—there 
Christ is preached as the Bread of Life. 
On the street where hundreds of men and 
women pass by, indifferent to their re- 
ligious needs, forgetful of the God Who 
creates and directs, living only for the 
things which their common lives permit— 
here the story is told. It can be said with- 
out apology that the divine command to 
go out on the highways is being literally 
observed. 

Street preaching offers a great challenge 
to the church. There are hosts of people 
who will not enter a church building—they 
are estranged—or they are indifferent. 
They have no time for religious interests. 
It is to these that the Inner Mission car- 
ries the Gospel. Every Saturday evening 
at 7.30 the little portable organ and the 
street pulpit are opened at the corner of 
Twelfth and Carson Streets, South Side, 
and here the Gospel of Christ is preached 
to all who will stop to listen. 

The Inner Mission Street Service is an 
institution on this busy corner. When we 
arrived for the first service of the season 
some of our friends from former years 
were already waiting. “They have been 
looking for you folks for a couple of weeks 
already,” one of the men told us. 

Drunkenness is one of the worst prob- 
lems which the street preacher has to face. 
Most of the men who stop are orderly, but 
it is not unusual for a drunken man to 
insist on leading the singing or having his 
say until someone leads him out of the 
circle. It has been necessary to have the 
policeman remove men who are disorderly. 
After the first service of this season a 
young man asked to talk to me. We had 
preached “Christ—the victory over temp- 
tation.” He put his question promptly: 
“How can I overcome my temptation to 
drink?” What a challenge for the Gospel! 

We need workers and helpers for this 
outdoor service. Singers, instrumentalists, 
men and women to act as ushers and dis- 
tribute programs. Church groups will 
profit from this experience in “carrying 
the gospel to the highways and byways.” 
—The Inner Mission Worker, Pittsburgh. 
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“A WORLD'S RECORD FOR 
TRACTS” 


ONE wouLp scarcely think that a frail 
woman of ninety-two years could set a 
world’s record, yet that is exactly what 
Mother Thomas did. In the last four years 
of her life she folded more than 400,000 
tracts. It was the only way in which she 
was physically able to serve her Lord, but 
she did a grand job in doing it. She be- 
lieved in redeeming the time and would 
often say, “No one will ever know how 
much good these tracts will do.” 

Many people think they have no talents 
to use in the Lord’s service. They feel 
embarrassed to speak a word for Jesus in 
the presence of others, or they may be 
hindered by poor health or limited cir- 
cumstances. Yet there is a simple, easy 
way for any person in any rank or sta- 
tion of life to spread the Gospel news. A 
good tract mailed or given to one’s friends 
or neighbors will serve the purpose. If 
only one in a thousand thus distributed 
reaches the heart of an unbeliever, the 
labor has been worth while. 

Years ago a lady gave some tracts to 
two actors. One of these actors became Dr. 
George Lorimer, pastor of the Tremont 
Temple of Boston. Through his influence 
Russell H. Conwell was led into the min- 
istry. Until eternity dawns no one will 
know exactly how far reaching in its in- 
fluence for Christ that little tract will be, 
but it does challenge us all to sow our 
seed beside the waters in the same way. 

No world’s record has been set as yet in 
the Synod of Ohio, yet in the past two 
years it has supplied 60,000 tracts to its 
pastors and lay workers. Since May 15, 
1937, its tract secretary has answered re- 
quests for an additional 15,000 copies, and 
day by day interest in this fine way of 
witnessing for Christ is growing. Anyone 
who is interested in promoting the work 
may have further information by address- 
ing the Rev. W. R. Rings, Ohio Synod’s 
Tract Secretary, at North Baltimore, Ohio. 


WHEN THE Australian mandate govern- 
ment ordered the Lutheran missions in 
New Guinea to withdraw their native 
teachers and workers from the interior of 
the island where they were stationed it 
seemed a severe blow to the expanding 
work of these missions. Reasons given for 
this step were that the culture of the na- 
tive mission workers was not equal to that 
of the inland tribes and that an almost 
continual state of warfare existed among 
them. In spite of petitions by the missions 
and the Australian Lutherans the man- 
date government refused to amend or 
countermand the order. In the Onelunka 
area seventy workers were withdrawn 
causing so much sorrow among the people 
that they protested to the officials. Vol- 
untarily they promised to renounce their 
heathen customs and rites, to make peace 
with each other, and broke their spears 
and arrows as a mark of sincerity. The 
government then modified the order for 
the 30,000 people of this area, proving that 
missions really do accomplish much. So 
powerful an argument coupled with such 
sincerity of appeal and such obvious ad- 
vantages for both natives and government 
could not be disregarded. 
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A MISSIONARY ARRIVES— 
Twenty-five Years Ago and Now 
By Mrs. Edward T. Horn 


Looxrine Bacx! It seems but yesterday, 
the picture is so vivid. The Pacific, really 
the Pacific for two weeks, so calm it was, 
almost monotonous, and then, early in the 
morning of November 3, 1911, the first 
sight of that truly peerless Mountain Fuji, 
and Japan! It must have been a good 
omen, for they have been twenty-five 
happy years in a land once so very strange, 
and yet how soon to become home. 

But my thoughts in reflection always 
turn to friends, many of whom have had 
real influence on our missionary lives and 
experiences. (We hope they’d be willing 
to admit for the better, for that is the way 
we think of it.) Dr. Brown and Frisby 
Smith were at the boat to take us by way 
of “sampan” in the harbor to that terrible 
dock—now as modern as any to be found 
—and the pleasant passing through cus- 
toms. We felt really welcomed in those 
days, even in that procedure. And then 
through streets all decorated with flags 
and lanterns, for hadn’t we chosen a big 
day to land—the birthday of Emperor 
Meiji. I can hear the strange sounds as 
clearly as if it were yesterday—the yap- 
ping as of hundreds of dogs which proved 
to be the clacking of the geta. Not so to- 
day, for either the Western shoe is worn 
or a soft-soled zori. There are the wooden 
geta but in the minority, decidedly. On to 
Tokyo by a little steam train—now one can 
“whizz” up by one of the most modern 
systems of electric trains—to meet Mrs. 
Smith and Jane who helped so much. And 
I know now it must have been a real trial 
to make these young Westerners feel at 
home and yet realize East is East and the 
pace must be adjusted. 


End of Homesickness 


Then came the day, after two months in 
Tokyo, when we started for a definite lo- 
cation and we were bound for Kumamoto 
(a thirty-six-hour ride; now it takes just 
twenty-four!). A stop-over in Fukuoka 
gave us some delightful days with the 
Millers; Lewis, Daisy and little Mary. They 
lived in one, or rather two, of the fun- 
niest houses I’ve ever seen, for it was 
really two joined by a very long narrow 
hall. It seems fresh in my mind that there 
it was I lost the last pangs of homesick- 
ness, and when we reached Kumamoto and 
found a real Lutheran colony in such a 
beautiful old town, new life began com- 
pletely. I looked forward and not back- 
ward. How many of that whole mission- 
ary group have passed on! 

Dr. and Mrs. Brown, who with their 
family and very busy lives took us in for 
six weeks, during which time Mr. Horn 
found only one house for rent and was 
afraid to ask a young bride to tackle such 
a place, even though the American piano 
was standing out on the freight. shed, 
boxed, of course, but waiting for a home! 
How patient they were—and what a real 
ceremony coffee-making was in their home! 
Dr. Brown had a light blue enamel oil 
lamp with kettle brought to his place (we 
claim it now as a prized possession) and 
when the water boiled he made the coffee 
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in the drip-bag style. And it was a real 
scene to recall and real coffee to drink! 
I can still see Dr. Brown on Sundays after 
June 15 in white duck trousers, frock coat 
and straw hat bicycling to morning serv- 
ice at Suido Church. He wasn’t the only 
one, of course, who rode and dressed that 
way! One can’t but wonder why we had 
to lose such a missionary, first from the 
field and then from the Board. He had 
such understanding. 

To me, the Winthers seem to have 
changed not at all, but I suppose, after 
all, they have! Such hospitality and sym- 
pathy; such inspiration from even a glimpse 
in the study with Mr. Winther, the real 
student, there! 


Two Great Japanese 


Have there been changes? In those days 
Kyushu Gakuin had just been started. 
There were seven students studying in the 
seminary, two little Japanese houses on the 
school compound; a church was in the 
city and only a few Sunday schools. Look 
up your magazines and see what’s in 


Kumamoto now; and where and what the 


seminary is today, for I want to tell of 
more people! 

No Lutheran would pass on without 
giving a special place to Mr. Toyama, the 
first principal of Kyushu Gakuin and to 
his helper, Mrs. Toyama, both so able in 
English and with such a sympathy that 
I wish all newcomers might have had the 
privilege we feel we have had in knowing 
them so well in our early days. Mr. 
Toyama’s humor was unique and his 
ability to show us the better and finer 
things of Japan has given us treasured 
recollections. 

The Rev. Mr. and Mrs. Takimoto were at 
Suido Church—we’ve just had notice of 
their retirement—the years do go by—yet 
just to see Mrs. Takimoto turn the leaves 
of her Bible! It’s a picture that I wish my 
fingers might have expressed to someone 
as hers did to me—such affection, tender- 
ness, and understanding! 

As for those seminarians! Well, twenty- 
five years have passed, and though sev- 
eral have been called Home, the others 
have and are serving well and faithfully. 
Mr. Ishimatsu, the blind pastor, is in 
Kumamoto; Mr. Miura, the lad at that 
time who spent so many months of suf- 
fering in the hospital, was the first pres- 
ident, and continues to be the president 
of the Japan Lutheran Church; Mr. Honda 
is a real pastor of the first Lutheran 
Church in Tokyo. (These, lads once, now 
as the fathers of the Japan Lutheran 
Church, just presented us with a beautiful 
silver dish as appreciation of twenty-five 
years of service.) 


Mercy from Prayer 


A frequent visitor to Kumamoto in those 
days was Mrs. Nielsen, Anna. I see her 
pacing, fretting, yes, almost fighting, that 
she had to see daily and hear nightly the 
sad fate of many a young girl in the res- 
taurants and houses of pleasure surround- 
ing her own home. And then praying! 
And through those prayers and many 
others, the hearts of the women in the 
homeland were touched, and now today 
there is the Jiaien, Colony of Mercy! And 
I see Mrs. Bach with her own little chil- 
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dren, yet finding time and heart to bathe 
and care for the little infected baby who 
became the first member of the Jiaien 
Orphanage. 

No one could think of Kumamoto in 
those days without recalling John and 
Lizzie, Dr. and Mrs. Davison, who had 
served forty years when we reached Ku- 
mamoto! I used to think when I heard 
them talk of their experiences, sailing 
boats, and such, to reach Japan, we’d come 
too late; all the changes must have oc- 
curred, But perhaps if we could have the 
joy of welcoming some new life in our 
group, they might listen to us with some 
of the respect I feel for those dear people! 
There was Miss Riddell. What’s more in- 
spiring than just to hear her story and see 
her work for lepers? She has left a real 
monument. But to have known her, and 
feel her charm, and to have heard her 
voice, is something real to look back on! 


A Japanese Luke 


What would Kumamoto have been with- 
out Dr. Fukuda? A Christian doctor with 
medical training in Scotland. Japan’s 
medical profession has progressed as 
rapidly as all her others, but I believe there 
were few places in those days where the 
missionary families could find such a com- 
fort as Dr. Fukuda in times of their med- 
ical needs. 

Those were jolly days, too—not all work, 
for there were delightful times with Mr. 
and Mrs. Woodrough, he a teacher in a 
government school, she one of the most 
helpful friends I’ve ever had. Mr. Waller 
and Miss Biittner must be mentioned, 
teachers, too, who added so much to the 
community. 

Kumamoto has always seemed like our 
“native” place in this land, and plays a 
big part in our reflections. However, we 
were privileged to try our wings, after 
due study of the language, and started the 
Lutheran work in Nagoya. I can’t look 
back on that city except with thoughts of 
moving. It helped to make our record, for 
in our first nineteen years we moved 
twenty-one times! There’s something in 
a Pollyanna mind—nice to have it happen 
while young or younger! But I mention 
Nagoya especially because of friends. I 
cannot think of.our years in Nagoya, or 
later in Kumamoto again, without think- 
ing of Dr. and Mrs. D. S. Spencer, and 
feeling that ours had been a rare priv- 
ilege to have known them in their work 
and especially in their beautiful home life. 
Another privilege is ours—to be still con- 
sidered a friend of that charming lady, 
Miss Anna Atkinson, though her retire- 
ment has taken her from Japan. 

Perhaps such reflections are dangerous, 
for it has not been possible to mention the 
many whom we consider friends and in- 
fluences. But these are reflections on the 
early days; and if I have developed at all, 
I feel keenly that it has been through con- 
tacts with such characters. How much 
easier it is to do our part when we have 
the examples of those who come through 
the many problems of missionary life— ~ 
life in a foreign land and the education of 
their children, which was even more 
serious than now and the final separation 
—come through with a radiance and in- 
spiration to others that only true Christian 
character and faith can disclose. 
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TEXAS TIDINGS 
By the Rey. James F. Vorkoper 


WE ARE NOT informed whether or not 
our governor reads THe LuTHERAN, but he 
nevertheless acted according to the recent 
articles on gambling! With righteous vigor 
he urged legislation to abolish gambling 
in connection with horse-racing. With 
betting gone, the so-called admirers of 
horse flesh and “the sport of kings” have 
abdicated and have taken their ponies 
with them. We understand that some 
branches of the Christian Church were 
opposed to Governor Allred’s stand against 
betting. A letter from a Roman priest 
sharply rebuked His Excellency’s ideas and 
legislation. Possibly the headline should 
have read: “The Governor Legislates 
Against Methods of Church Financing!” It 
is a sad commentary on any church or any 
individual Christian’s knowledge of truth, 
of the Bible, and of a community’s welfare 
that gambling in any sense should be 
favored. On the basis of reasoning that 
“men will do it anyway” murder, adultery, 
* lying, or any other crime could be coun- 
tenanced. Gambling, with its resultant ef- 
fects, is a bedfellow with these other vices. 
Sad indeed it is, that some Christians feel 
that various methods of gambling must be 
used to raise money for God’s Kingdom. 

Several congregations in the Texas Synod 
have found that the Lord’s method of 
giving, as contrasted with enticing or 
“fleecing” methods, have brought in more 
money that ever before. These congrega- 
tions have done away with any method of 
money-raising except freewill giving. They 
have been blessed. The people are hap- 
pier than ever before. They have more 
time for actual personal church work. 
From pots and pans and high-pressure 
ticket selling, they are now free to visit 
and invite and win souls for the Kingdom, 
—Personal Evangelism. This fills hearts 
with joy and provides church treasuries 
with a balance. 


The First English Lutheran Church, 
Austin, the Rev. Fred W. Kern pastor, is 
preparing to celebrate its first anniversary 
in July. The congregation has more than 
one hundred members and expects a large 
increase in membership in connection with 
the anniversary celebration. Incorporation 
took place July 23, 1936. This congrega- 
tion is now worshiping in a rented hall 
and is looking forward to a permanent 
location. Here is an added impetus to the 
1938 project for Church Extension in the 
Texas Synod. 


The youth of our synod are looking for- 
ward to the annual Luther League Con- 
vention to be held in Miles, the Rev. 
George E. Perry pastor, July 17 and 18. 
Miss Martha Boehl of Cuero is the state 
president. 


First Lutheran Church, Dallas, the Rev. 
N. H. Kern pastor, is planning a congre- 
gational school. Brother Fred Kern is to 
be the teacher. This school is for the whole 
congregation and carries out the thought 
of Parish Education. The Whole Work of 
the Whole Church will be stressed in this 
school. 


The recent “Open Letter” debate ap- 
pearing in the columns of THe LUTHERAN 
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is interesting to Texas pastors. The greater 
portion of the members of the Texas Synod 
are people in rural congregations. True, 
the rural program is not as highly de- 
veloped as many urban programs, yet we 
find a greater loyalty to the local congre- 
gation prevailing, and a much better at- 
tendance. Of course; we have many wide- 
open spaces in Texas that would involve 
a long trip for some rural folks to reach 
a city. Our personal experience is that 
when many rural people come to the city, 
permanently or on a visit, they usually 
find the church last! They just do not 
know the street! However, the big park, 
or the playhouse, is easy to find. We find 
that we need the rural church in Texas, 
but believe that there should be a more 
definite program of teaching church and 
Lutheran loyalty in the rural church. 


The Weesatche Lutheran Church, the 
Rev. E. Petersen pastor, reports an at- 
tendance of 330 at the Pentecost service. 
This is a rural parish. 


The Kilgore-Schroeder Parish, the Rev. 
Carl J. Deithloff pastor, is making prog- 
ress. A small debt is being steadily re- 
duced. 


The Ander Parish, the Rev. Otto Oelke 
pastor, is being well organized under the 
direction of its new pastor. Many im- 
provements on the property are being 
made. Rural electrification and new state 
highways will aid this congregation to 
modernize. These are nearly completed. 


The Inez-Tivoli Parish, the Rev. E. J. 
Hirsch pastor, recently enjoyed fellowship 
in welcoming receptions for its new pas- 
tor. On May 30, Pastor Hirsch was in- 
stalled by Pastor Vorkoper of San An- 
tonio. The work in this parish is slow and 
expensive for the pastor since the two 
congregations are fifty miles apart.: It is 
hoped that a new arrangement can be 
made for these congregations. The Inez 
Lutheran Church has a building problem 
before it. The community building, in 
which they now worship with practically 
no other denominations using it, is in dire 
need of repair. Whether to build or re- 
build seems to be the question. The ex- 
perience of debt-laden congregations 
makes this little mission very cautious 
about erecting a new building. Mr. Louis 
K. Kolle, recently deceased, left a lot to 
Emmanuel Lutheran Church upon which 
a new building might be constructed. 


Dr. M. A. Ritzen, Tabitha Home, Nebr., 
and his happy family came to Texas re- 
cently for a visit among relatives and 
friends. Eventhough it is vacation time 
for him, every Sunday will find him in 
some pulpit telling the synod about Tabitha 
Home. A number of gifts have been sent 
to Tabitha from Texas congregations. 


Many of our churches have been honor- 
ing graduates from local high schools this 
year. Goliad Lutheran Church, the Rev. 
Paul Kuehner pastor, honored six young 
people. The Rev. J. M. Schedler of Vic- 
toria, preached the baccalaureate sermon. 
St. Luke’s Mission, San Antonio, was 
happy with four of her children. We know 
that some of the other congregations per- 
haps had many more than these. 


Our mission in Longworth, the Rev. 
F. W. Henkel pastor, is the best attended 
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in the community, Sweetwater congrega- 
tion is reported to be growing steadily. 


A newly confirmed boy in Redeemer 
Church, Houston, the Rev. Donald E. Elder 
pastor, found himself with a packet of 
empty duplex envelopes. Should he ask 
his parents for his offerings? Or should 
these come from himself? His sense of 
personal stewardship told him to provide 
for the Lord’s cause by his own ability. 
He secured a paper route, and brings to 
the Lord’s house a gift from himself per- 
sonally. What a fine place is our church 
school and catechetical class for instruc- 
tion in true giving. Here and there we find 
many such examples of individual stew- 
ardship. We look upon this as a step for- 
ward in the right direction. Where “the 
father-pays-for-the-whole-family” plan is 
used, very little progress is made for per- 
sonal stewardship to develop. A sense of 
individual responsibility should be de- 
veloped among our people if our obliga- 
tions to the benevolent causes of the 
church are ever to be met in full. 


Texas is very warm. We make no ex- 
cuses. Texas is usually warm in the sum- 
mer. So is San Antonio! Yet it is a part 
of Texas that enjoys that good Gulf breeze 
almost every summer evening. San Antonio 
is beautiful at present with trees and 
bushes of crepe myrtle, in gorgeous bloom 
of lavender, pink and red, and some of 
white. Even St. Luke’s has a number of 
trees blooming on its spacious lawn. But 
inside the church building is a still more 
beautiful bloom. It is a growing Sunday 
school. Happy faces of interested children. 
More and more adults become interested. 
Our aim is to reach the 150 mark by the 
end of the year. An adult class is form- 
ing now. There are a number of adults 
to be baptized and confirmed among the 
members of the class. The weather is 
warm, but hearts are, too, and so we work 
to build the Kingdom. 

Reader, do you know of people moving 
to Texas? To any of our communities, 
urban or rural? Why not send their names 
to the pastor nearest them or to the Board 
of American Missions, who will forward 
their names to the proper places? Every 
Lutheran, and especially every pastor, 
should feel a responsibility for those of 
the flock who leave home and locate in a 
different community. Let us encourage our 
people to be U. L. C. A.-minded wherever 
they go, or at least, Lutheran-minded. Let 
us not fear to lose a member to another 
congregation of our synod or church when 
they can be of greater service to the King- 
dom in their new home. Co-operation will 
build our missions. 


A CORRECTION 


IN REPORTING the Hindenberg disaster at 
Lakewood, N. J., Tue LuTHerAN quoted a 
secular journal in announcing the death 
of the Rev. Dr. Brilloth, identifying him 
as a son-in-law of the late Archbishop 
Soederblom of the Church of Sweden. It 
was found later that this report was er- 
roneous. A name had been misspelled 
and a mistake in identification was thus 
made. 

Tue LUTHERAN regrets that the error oc- 
curred, the more so since it has been 
quoted by other journals, Eb. 
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FORKS OF OHIO 
By the Rev. L. W. Rupp 


Ir 1s Now an even month since the 
ninety-fifth convention of the Pittsburgh 
Synod. From that date, pushed by other 
matters, including decision and labor in- 
cident to move to another parish, some 
“informal” and “aside”? comments on 
Johnstown and the convention in Zion 
Church, Dr. Theodore Buch pastor, were 
laid by. 

First, passing on our way, before we 
lose the clipping, is one touching our 
heading and its value. In a newspaper 
letter, A. G. Gwynn would remind those 
interested that Fort Prince William pre- 
ceded Fort Duquesne at the forks of the 
Allegheny and Monongahela, and that one 
of the oldest names for the territory now 
known as Pittsburgh was “Shanapins.” Mr. 
Gwynn states that the original name of 
the first fort was Fort Prince William; that 
the French captured it at the Battle of 
Shanapin, when twenty Americans and 
forty French were slain. The American 
fort was unfinished. When the French at- 
tacked on the incompleted side, Charles 
Adderly, defending commander, sur- 
rendered. The French, completing the 
fort, renamed it Duquesne. 

Mr. Gwynn’s remarks on the names by 
which the locality has been known con- 
clude with the statement that “The Fork 
of the Ohio” was a general name always 
understood. 


The Lichtenberg Altar 


Zion Church, Johnstown, has been care- 
ful to preserve the altar placed in memory 
of Pastor Lichtenberg by his family in 
Germany. He, with his wife and children, 
were lost in the Great Flood, May 31, 1889. 
That day church and parsonage were 
swept away, leaving no trace but gouged 
out clay pools where foundations had 
been. The bodies of the pastor and his 
wife were recovered. The pastorate had 
begun on May 12 (Burgess’ history of the 
synod) ; the children were either not found 
or were not identified and so buried among 
the 776 unknown dead; the total Johns- 
town Flood deaths were 2,286. 

Assisted by the churches of the General 
Council, Zion rebuilt the next year, 1890, 
dedicating the present building May 3, 
1891, the Rev. Paul A. Glasow being the 
pastor. Though many additions have been 
made to the physical equipment of Zion 
Church, including the magnificent four- 
manual Kilgen organ, and repairs made 
necessary by the ravages of the St. Pat- 
rick’s Day Flood in 1936, the Lichtenberg 
Altar has been as the donors in the Fath- 
erland gave it. The three paintings un- 
fortunately so suffered in the accidents of 
the years that necessity required copies 
to be made to retain the original appear- 
ance of the altar. These paintings should 
be studied. 

The panel on the left depicts the peace- 
ful scene at the reservoir which destroyed 
the city. The water is quiet and blue. The 
artist in Germany who painted the scenes 
from descriptions sent him, caught the 
glorious beauty of our Pennsylvania hills 
in their forest-clad charm for his back- 
ground; canopied the arch with peaceful 
sky and fleecy cloud. On the grass in the 
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foreground the Lichtenberg children are 
seen, enjoying what was evidently a pic- 
nic at the lake. It is the depiction of 
serenity and unclouded happiness. 

But in the right panel we stand upon 
the hill that rises just behind the church 
site. Here the survivors of the congrega- 
tion have fearfully gathered, anguish on 
their faces; they look upon the terrible 
yellow sea under which their homes and 
loved ones are buried. The peace of hill 
and sky has changed into somber desola- 
tion, strikingly brushed into the canvas. 

The larger canvas in the center depicts 
the ravaged city. Gazing down from the 
hill the streets and few remaining build- 
ings sink deeper and deeper into the water 
until the scene merges into a vague mist 
of secrecy and impenetrable mystery. Over 
the desolation the artist paints the Christ, 
the glorified Christ, in the act of blessing 
the dead and the living. 


The ‘Zion(Oriaa 


In the 1936 flood the water submerged 
the organ console, floated the pulpit down 
the center aisle, wreaked havoc with Dr. 
Buch’s library in the parsonage, and 
summed up a total of damage quite im- 
possible to estimate with accuracy. The 
organ was new, installed at an advan- 
tageous price when the organ builders 
were slack in depression times. For- 
tunately the organ chambers are above a 
flood; two in the front of the building are 
in spaces over the church council room 
and the pastor’s room; the echo organ is 
in the gallery. Loss was thus limited to 
the motors in the basement and the con- 
sole, and replacement was not excessive. 

It is an experience to sit at such an or- 
gan. Under your fingers lie the latest and 
most perfect opportunities skilled builders 
know how to provide. The power of the 
instrument is softened to enhance fullness 
of tone and sweetness in expression. The 
possible combinations seem without limit, 
and everything in the organ has been 
chosen from the viewpoint of church music 
and religious atmosphere. It is a very 
large organ, a very complete mechanism, 
with wide selection of stops and effects, 
but it is not a concert instrument. Styled 
and built for the church, it could be made 
a model for other installations either small 
or large. Organ committees should visit 
churches which have such organs, and 
make a study of the essentials in a worthy 
type of church installation. There is a 
decided difference between organ types— 
theatre organ with drums and calliope— 
home organ with space limits—concert 
organ—church organ! 


The Capital Hotel 


Hospitably entertained by Mr. Fiig at 
the Capital Hotel, we thus made the ac- 
quaintance of a Johnstown landmark in 
the person of the hotel owner, P. L. Car- 
penter, whose wife is a graduate of Thiel 
College and member of a family which 
has contributed pastors and missionaries 
to the Lutheran Church. Mr, Carpenter 
likes to sit with you and tell you chapters 
from his life. He will give you, perhaps, 
pictures he himself has taken in the Gar- 
den of Gethsemane. His ambition is so to 
dispose of his business that he may make 
one more journey to the Holy Land. 
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Our own travels have brought us to 
some unusual stopping places, such as 
“Bide-a-Wee” in Woodstock, Va., and the 
Dutch Inn at Lexington, an old colonial 
tavern at Cambridge, Mass., and for mod- 
ern comfort a treasure in Sebring, Fla. 
Johnstown’s Capital, managed by Mr. Car- 
penter for more than forty years, is a 
landmark. The wall carries an 1889 flood 
marker. All state governors, except the 
present one, have been entertained there, 
on occasion sleeping on a sofa when the 
hotel was filled. It is a temperance house, 
a fact to be noted. If business takes us to 
Johnstown, Mr. Carpenter may entertain 
us. 


Towering Over the Wreck of Time 


Because we have a curious mind we 
found a sermon thought. First Lutheran 
Church, Vine Street, Dr. G. W. Nicely pas- 
tor, possesses exceptional architectural 
beauty, and we went around to see it. 
Opposite First Church is a very large 
United Brethren Church so built that the 
structure extends to the edge of Stony 
Creek, below Franklin Street. Casually . 
glancing at this building we observed 
evidences of damage. The upstream cor- 
ner of the main church had been battered 
by the ironwork of the Franklin Street 
bridge as it swept downstream in March 
a year ago. It may be symbolic that the 
flood beat in vain. Some superficial dam- 
age was done, heavy stone chipped and 
cracked, balustrades and railings taken 
away. The wall, strongly cemented, took 
the battering and survived the assaults of 
the river with no injury that cannot be 
repaired. 

Such a scene suggests that we may not 
be so hopeless in our position as the times 
occasionally indicate. A conversation in 
an intermission between synod business 
bore upon the set-up in Pennsylvania for 
social service. We heard it said that re- 
ligious workers are not desired, and are 
being pushed out of the official management 
of the social service agencies and organ- 
izations. Many who have control, or who 
seek it, stand positively against religion, 
and have attitudes that contradict all basic 
Christian principle. On what foundation 
do such opinions regarding the present 
social trends rest? If so anti-religious, and 
so contradictory, is it another type of flood 
let loose upon the church and Christianity? 
Will our structure stand the battering? 
Will we find the church surviving with 
no more than superficial scars? 


“Double Feeling” 


And that brings us to a head used by 
Joseph Fort Newton in a little article on 
the sorrow a visioned man has when he 
sees that his leaders, church leaders as 
well as national leaders, are on the way 
to calamity. 

Dr. Newton quotes the English historian’ 
Green, who in 1877 wrote: “I love England 
dearly. But I love her too well to wish 
her triumphant if she fights against human 
right and human freedom.” 

The quotation refers to Pitt also: “Pitt 
longed for her defeat in America,’ but it 
killed him when it came.” 

So Dr. Newton looked back to Jesus 
weeping tears over the city of His fathers, 
referring to those “wise and true-hearted 
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men” in every land “who are suffering 
untold agony because of wrong and ruth- 
less courses of action on the part of lead- 
ers who are blind!” 

In his welcome to the Pittsburgh Synod’s 
ninety-fifth convention the Hon. Charles 
Young spoke of Johnstown as “Flood City 
and Miracle City.” It is impossible to lay 
the finger on those who might be respon- 
sible for the horrors of the floods which 
have swept through that city and valley, 
still another one only this April past. It 
may be human indifference or neglect, or 
insufficient vision. Or it may simply be 
something beyond human control. Should 
our valley cities be built where they are? 
Can recurrent floods be prevented? 

In the political world, as in religion, and 
even in the management of the temporal 
affairs of the church, Johnstown could be 
instructive. Floods are not forever past. 
The French king said: “After me the 
deluge.” The deluge does not destroy the 
rock-built church, though lesser founda- 
tions vanish in the flotsam and jetsam of 
the raging torrents, social, too, and even 
in religious life, which no man controls. 
Changing the figure, those who sow the 
wind must expect to reap the whirlwind. 


QUEEN CITY GLEANINGS 
By the Rey. Anson W. Lindenmuth, Ph.D. 


GRADUATIONS and congratulations, alumni, 
class meetings and commencements! These 
formed the program of events in Allen- 
town and adjoining boroughs and town- 
ships. As far as the public school com- 
mencements are concerned these events 
differ none from other cities and vicinities, 
except perhaps in the size of classes cor- 
responding to the size of population. 

Seven hundred twenty-four young 
Allentonians in academic caps and gowns 
bade farewell to their Alma Mater as they 
received their diplomas properly executed 
testifying to having completed the pre- 
scribed courses offered them by the cit- 
izens of Allentown through their Board 
of Education. It is to be hoped that they 
are fully conscious of the marvelous priv- 
ileges and opportunities to which they 
have fallen heir, and that they will be 
willing, if given the chance, to make good, 
and, in proportion to their various abil- 
ities, make constructive returns to society. 

But to this number of graduates our fair 
city is happy and honored to add a large 
number of graduates, male and female, of 
its Preparatory School, Cedar Crest and 
Muhlenberg Colleges, Allentown, Allen- 
town State, and Sacred Heart Hospitals. 
From the walls of these institutions young 
men and young women, having completed 
the prescribed courses of study, go forth 
ready to serve their fellowmen in various 
vocations of their aspirations, and to in- 
stitutions of higher learning for post-grad- 
uate work preparing them for service in 
the professions and other specialized pur- 
suits. 

When one takes time to muse and think 
he becomes amazed at the marvelous man 
and women power which is released by 
these institutions of learning every year 
at this graduation season. As the number 
of students and graduates in our public 
schools and these colleges and univer- 
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sities constantly increases, one cannot help 
but feel that we are living in a highly 
enlightened and intelligent age which has 
not as yet reached its peak, but is still 
on the up-grade. 

So one is also led to think that this 
generation should be abundantly able to 
cope with the problems presented, and 
find an accurate and satisfactory solution 
for them; not being compelled to look to 
the succeeding generations to do this. 

But upon serious and sane reflection, 
and by our daily news, one finds that such 
is not the case. For such problems re- 
main not only unsolved but become more 
perplexing. Then one asks himself, What 
can be wrong? What is lacking? Where 
is the trouble? 

May not the answer to these and all 
similar questions be this: We are becom- 
ing too highly intellectualized but not pro- 
portionately evangelized. We would not 
discourage the former, but we would with 
all that is in us encourage and urge the 
latter. 


Old Grads Returning 


As these alumni and commencement 
days return annually “old grads” will be 
coming home to their Alma Mater. To say 
that they are happy to become like college 
boys and chums again for one day, and 
to meet the old “Profs” whom they have 
caused so many heartaches in the class- 
rooms in days gone by is putting it lightly. 
But the longer one has been away from 
his Alma Mater, whether he has returned 
regularly or not, he feels the aches of 
heart as he misses those venerable teach- 
ers who because of the infirmity of age 
have been compelled to retire, or have 
passed on to their blessed reward. Still 
these fond memories which bring back 
thoughts of those days are benedictions to 
one’s soul. 


Vacation Church Schools 


A large number of our churches of all 
denominations are conducting vacation 
church and Bible schools. These schools 
conducted only for two, three or four 
weeks, so as not to shorten the vacation 
of our boys and girls of school age too 
much, are filling a needed place in Chris- 
tian education. So do also the weekday 
church schools conducted by some 
churches during the scholastic year. It is 
not only keeping the children off the 
street, “as the old saying goes,” but it is 
giving them a systematized religious course 
and course of Bible study, as the name 
implies, supplementary to, and in most 
cases more extensive and intensive than, 
that of the weekly Sunday Bible school. 
If properly conducted it is “the church 
at school.” 


Summer Schools 


Our Allentown Preparatory School and 
Muhlenberg College are soon to open their 
annual summer schools. These schools of- 
fer great opportunities and privileges to 
teachers and all others who wish to take 
advanced courses leading to credits for 
college entrance and academic degrees. 
Any who may be interested in taking such 
summer courses will do well to get into 
communication with either school. So also 
will all who contemplate entering pre- 
paratory schools and colleges. 
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Music Set Gift 

An announcement was released by Act- 
ing President Robert C. Horn stating that 
Muhlenberg College will become the re- 
cipient next fall of a music set of the Car- 
negie Corporation valued at $2,500. This 
set will be greatly appreciated by Dr. 
Horn and Dr. Harold K. Marks, head of 
the music department of the college. It 
no doubt will be very helpful to, and 
highly appreciated by, undergraduates 
who are interested culturally in music. 

The equipment includes an electric 
phonograph of special two-cabinet design 
for use in small rooms and in auditoriums; 
an anthology of recorded music consist- 
ing of 945 phonograph records, ancient 
and modern from Oriental and Occidental 
countries; also a number of books on 
musical subjects, historical and biograph- 
ical, works of reference, and bound scores. 

Dr. Levering Tyson, president-elect, who 
will be inaugurated the fifth president of 
the college in October, assisted Muhlen- 
berg authorities in securing the set. 


The Good Shepherd Home 


Allentown has another institution of 
which all are proud, namely, the Good 
Shepherd Home, Inc. This is the only 
home in our great United Lutheran Church 
in America, or in any other church or any- 
where in America, we are told, for “Crip- 
pled Orphans, Blind Orphans, Epileptic 
Orphans, Infant Orphans, Destitute Chil- 
dren, Old People and Aged Disabled Min- 
isters, Regardless of Money, Creed, Color, 
or Nationality.” Of this Home our great 
church should know more, be proud of, 
and support freely. This Home will cele- 
brate its twenty-ninth anniversary on its 
campus August 12. Come to the Home on 
this anniversary, or any time, and see for 
yourself, and you will go away another 
supporting and praying friend of the Home. 
John H. Raker, D.D., 601 St. John Street, 
Allentown, Pa., is the editor of the Home 
paper, and its superintendent. At this 
Home sweet charity is being shown. 


NORTHWEST SYNOD NOTES 
By the Rev. Garrett F. Genszler 


Tue Milwaukee Journal of a few weeks 
ago carried on its feature page under 
screaming headlines, “How Many [Illegit- 
imates Are Born in Wisconsin?” and goes 
on to recount that 1,096 were born during 
the past year in this state alone. Seventy 
thousand illegitimates were born in the 
United States during the same period. Un- 
der the State Law mothers retain all rights 
over the children and few fathers con- 
tribute to their support. The paper went 
on to state that the United States rate was 
low compared with that of other nations. 
The cause for this delinquency was blamed 
on poor home conditions and irresponsible 
parents. More than half of the cases were 
from rural areas and communities of 5,000 
population and under. Most of the liaisons 
were under the direct influence of the 
tavern and dance halls; cheap literature, 
such as pulp magazines, the new tabloid 
pictures and cartoons that have flooded the 
market. The church was not mentioned 
once, and it was no doubt to the lack of 
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church influence that much can be blamed. 
It is noticed that the small communities in 
this modern age are quick to pick up the 
ways of the big cities. If the cities sound 
bad to the small town, the small town will 
be smarter and become worse. Many have 
advised the removal of the small com- 
munity churches as a waste of money and 
ineffectiveness. All have means of trans- 
portation, so let the country people go to 
the large city churches. From this we can 
see that the smaller churches should be 
helped and strengthened. It’s a problem! 


The churches of the Northwest Synod 
have been busy with their Summer Bible 
Schools. Many reports have come to your 
correspondent of fine and well-attended 
schools. Salem Church, Minneapolis, Minn., 
reports the largest school, 525 enrolled 
with an attendance of over 500. After the 
first two days, enrollment had to be re- 
fused as the church did not have the facil- 
ities to care for all. The staff included 
sixty teachers and workers. 


In reporting the convention of the 
Northwest Synod in a previous issue your 
correspondent omitted the name of Mr. 
Charles Bjoland of Fargo, N. D., as a mem- 
ber elected to the Stewardship Committee 
of synod. We thank the Rev. W. P. Ger- 
berding for calling our attention to it. We 
are sorry, Mr. Bjoland. 

The Stewardship Committee of the synod 
has adopted, and are urging, all churches 
to use the Memorial Tribute, in which 
friends of deceased persons are urged in- 
stead of showing their sympathy by send- 
ing flowers that soon fade and die to give 
a donation to some worthy cause of the 
church. A _ beautifully engraved card 
stating the fact of the donation will be 
given by the church to the deceased’s 
nearest of kin. The tribute cards are fur- 
nished by the synod, and each card con- 
tains a list of worthy beneficiaries. 


“The Informant” of Faith Church, 
Winona, Minn., bears the news that Faith 
Church is being renovated. : 


Faith Church, St. Paul, Minn., conducted 
an all-day excursion on the Mississippi 
River steamboat, The Capitol, June 29. 
The Rev. George Overdier, assistant pas- 
tor of the church, accepted a call to the 
Wartburg Synod church at Cudahy, Wis., 
effective July 4. Mr. Theodore Foreid of 
Newark, N. J., was installed as assistant 
pastor at Faith Church July 11, and was 
ordained at the same service by the pres- 
ident of synod and the pastor of the con- 
gregation, Charles L. Grant, D.D. 


The Rev. George C. Koehler of Holy 
Trinity Church, St. Paul, Minn., has been 
serving as chaplain of the House of Rep- 
resentatives at the special session of the 
Minnesota Legislature. 


On May 30 St. John’s Church, Lakeville, 
Minn., the Rev. A. H. Gottfried Gjevre 
pastor, dedicated a new pulpit, chancel 
rail and crucifix. The pulpit was a gift 
of Mrs. Augusta Fischer to the congrega- 
tion. Five adults were received into the 
congregation on the same day. 


The regular quarterly letter of Miss 
Lydia Reich, missionary to Tsingtao, 
China, is very newsy. It tells of the trials, 
joys and sorrows in the work of the Lu- 
theran Hospital there. 
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The new mission at Port Washington, 
Wis., celebrated its first birthday June 27. 
More than seventy-five were in attend- 
ance. This mission was started through 
the efforts of Mr. and Mrs. Ted. Thompson 
formerly of Racine, Wis. The Rev. H. G. 
Koch of Cedarburg, Wis., has been the 
pastor in charge. G. W. Genszler, D.D., 
of Racine preached the sermon. 


The cornerstone for the new Church of 
Our Saviour, Fond du Lac, Wis., was laid 
June 27. A fragment of pottery from the 
ruins of the Chapel of the Loaves and 
Fishes of Palestine was cached in the 
stone. The speakers at the service were 
P. H. Roth, D.D., of Minneapolis, the Rev. 
E. R. Wicklund of Oshkosh, president of 
Conference, the Rev. J. I. Meck of Racine, 
Lieutenant-Governor Henry Gunderson, 
and the pastor of the church, the Rev. 
B. J. Stecker. There was special music 
by a civic band and a very large turn-out 
was reported. 


The Wisconsin State Luther League Con- 
vention proved to be very successful. An 
inspiring program was given. The new 
officers elected are: President, I. H. Fuss 
of Neenah; vice-president, Glenn Cart- 
wright of Grace Church, Kenosha; record- 
ing secretary, Miss Marion Nass of Lake 
Park Church, Milwaukee; corresponding 
secretary, June Danielson of St. Paul’s 
Church, Neenah; treasurer, Walter Braun 
of Milwaukee; pastor advisor, the Rev. 
R. W. Groth of West Bend. 


Students Kenneth R. Anderson of the 
Philadelphia Seminary and Charles C. 
Frazier of Gettysburg Seminary are can- 
vassing communities in Wisconsin for the 
Board of American Missions. They are 
working in the west end of Green Bay and 
will also canvass Wausau, Merril, Stevens 
Point, Portage and Wisconsin Rapids. 


St. Paul’s Church, Neenah, Wis., ob- 
served the twenty-fifth anniversary of its 
Sunday school May 27. The church also 
reports a fifty per cent increase in its Bible 
school attendance over last year. 


The Wisconsin Sunday School Associa- 
tion of the United Lutheran Church will 
hold its thirty-first annual convention at 
St. Paul’s Church, Neenah, Wis., the Rev. 
S. H. Roth and the Rev. W. P. Roth pas- 
tors, August 27 and 28. The convention 


theme is “O Christ, for Thine Own Glory 


and for Our Country’s Weal.” Convention 
speakers are R. G. Schulz, D.D., president 
of Carthage College; R. H. Gerberding, 
D.D., president of synod; the Rev. J. I. 
Meck, president of Conference; the Rev. 
C. A. Piel of Elkhorn, Wis.; the Rev. A. A. 
Hahn of Waukesha, and members of the 
Executive Board. The Rev. Clarence B. 
Lund is president of the Association. 


NORTHERN ILLINOIS 
AEROGRAMS 


By W. C. Satre, Lena, III. 


AnoTHER Homecomine for Nachusa Or- 
phanage has passed into history. Again 
the men of the church have scored and 
have shown that enthusiasm among lay- 
men can accomplish something. In spite 
of threatening weather more than three 
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thousand people visited the grounds at 
Nachusa Sunday, June 20, and took part 
in the services and program. In the morn- 
ing the Rev. LeRoy Weihe, Chicago’s In- . 
ner Mission Secretary, spoke on “The Op- 
portunity of the Church to Serve Hu- 
manity.” In the afternoon Dr. R. E. 
Tulloss, president of Wittenberg College, 
brought a challenging and stirring mes- 
sage on the “Worthwhileness of the Chris- 
tian Faith.” Music for the day was fur- 
nished by an excellent orchestra made up 
of the Sunday school orchestras of the 
churches in the vicinity of Nachusa, and 
by the Male Chorus of Trinity Church, 
Rockford. 


One of the Northern Conference 
churches that has always been a fine sup- 
porter of Nachusa is St. John’s, Sterling, 
Ill. In 1936 the members of that parish 
gave $1,232 to the orphanage. This was 
one-seventh of the total cash given to 
Nachusa during that year. Other items 
of interest from Sterling are: The Lu- 
ther League made a drive for new sub- 
scriptions for THe LuTHeraNn and secured 
sixty. 

A total of $5,798 was sent in for appor- 
tioned and unapportioned benevolence, 
$500 being paid on 1932 apportionment, 
the only year in the history of the con- 
gregation when the apportionment was 
not paid in full. The communing member- 
ship increased from 701 to 778 during the 
past year. The social life of the congre- 
gation has been very active, and recently 
a reception was held for the 132 new mem- 
bers received during the past two years. 
On this occasion each organization out- 
lined its activities and invited new mem- 
bers. The Rev. Albert H. Keck, Jr., is pas- 
tor of this energetic congregation. 


The Northern Conference has begun to 
lay plans to co-operate in the general 
movement to educate the whole church 
in the working of the whole church. So 
far the following places have been selected 
as points for enthusiastic meetings of 
church workers in the fall: Rockford, 
Freeport, Dixon, Mt. Morris, and Chad- 
wick. These meetings are to take place 
on five successive days during the first 
part of October, subject to the conven- 
ience of the general church speakers. 


Carthage College honored two of our 
Northern Conference pastors by conferring 
the degree of Doctor of Divinity on the 
Rev. O. Garfield Beckstrand of Trinity 
Church, Rockford, and the Rev. P. H. Stahl 
of our Lutheran Orphanage at Nachusa. 


In the past month, our conference suf- 
fered two losses, the Rev. Frank Henry 
Schroer, pastor of the Pearl City-Kent 
Parish who died July 4, and Mr. Henry 
Berhenke, who died June 24, a prominent 
layman, who has represented his church, 
Amity Lutheran of Lena, Ill, at many 
meetings of synod and at different times 
represented the conference as a lay dele- 
gate to the general church meetings. At 
the time of his death he was treasurer of 
the Freeport District Brotherhood. 


“Dotty Manptson, wife of the United 
States President, is said to have been the 
inventor of ice cream.” 
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HANOVER CONFERENCE, 
CANADA SYNOD 


By the Rev. F. L. Howald 


Sr. Marrnew’s Cuurcu, Hanover, felt 
honored in being the guest of the seventy- 
sixth convention of the Canada Synod, 
June 8-13. One historical event must be 
mentioned here, the unveiling of the cairn 
at St. Paul’s Church, Normandby Town- 
ship, the Rev. H. K. Binnhammer pastor. 
The unveiling service was held Sunday 
afternoon, June 13. The drizzling rain 
somewhat hindered the fine service planned 
to be held outside so that all could see and 
hear. The service was held in the church, 
and officers of the synod, seminary and 
conference as well as the committee took 
part. The unveiling, conducted by the 
president of synod, Dr. J. Reble, was held 
outside in spite of the rain. 

This gathering was the largest ever held 
in this district. It is conservatively es- 
timated that at least 1,500 gathered in and 
around this historic ground to witness this 
memorable event and to be witnesses to 
the ever-living faith of the sainted pioneer 
resident pastor, the Rev. Ch. F. Behrens, 
M.D., in whose memory this cairn was 
dedicated. 

Dedication 

The twenty congregations of the Han- 
over District especially, and the 104 con- 
gregations of the Canada Synod, rejoiced 
with the people of St. Mark’s Church, 
Chesley, Ontario, and their beloved pas- 
tor, the Rev. H. W. Baetz, at the realized 
hope of a new and larger house of wor- 
ship. The new St. Mark’s Church was 
dedicated June 27 at an impressive and 
well-arranged morning service. The pas- 
tor upon receiving the key formally un- 
locked the door of the new house of God 
and performed the rite of dedication. 

St. Mark’s congregation was organized 
in 1894 with a dozen charter members by 
Pastor U. Berner, who also served Brant 
and Elmwood Parish; shortly thereafter the 
Rev. H. Rembe served it from Sullivan 
Township. After a few years this young 
parish was regularly served by the res- 
ident pastor of the Brant-Elmwood Parish, 
J. Goos, D.D., and Professor Henkel. The 
first ten years this congregation worshiped 
in the Anglican Church; later they ob- 
tained their own house of worship and 
. noted progress was indicated. 

After twenty-five years it was impera- 
tive that a resident pastor be called, and 
the Rev. C. C. J. Maass accepted and 
served faithfully, as was noted by the 
rapid progress and development of the 
congregation. He served from 1919-1928. 
The present pastor, the Rev. H. W. Baetz, 
came to this parish after his graduation 
from Waterloo Seminary in May 1929. He 
served with continued blessings in this 
field, and under his leadership and guid- 
ance evident growth required a larger 
house of worship. ; 

The answer to prayer was thankfully 
realized June 27,—a new church. The 
building is Gothic in style and is built of 
pressed red brick with a fine, well-lighted 
basement. It is dignified and churchly, 
with a rear gallery for the choir and “over- 
flow” services. The nave has a center aisle 
and seats about 250 people. The wood- 
work is finished in a light ash. Well-de- 
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signed colored windows were donated by 
willing friends. The cost was about $15,000. 

Some of the gifts are: the altar, from 
the Senior Luther League; the pulpit, from 
the Junior Luther League; the baptismal 
font, from Mr. John Draper; the missal 
stand, from the Rev. and Mrs. H. Schild- 
roth (Pastor Schildroth is the only son of 
the congregation in the ministry); the 
Bible, from Mr. and Mrs. Jacob Turtel. 

The three services were all “overflow” 
gatherings. At the morning service, the 
Rev. C. C. J. Maass of Detroit preached 
in German, and the Rev. C. Cronmiller, 
vice-president of the Canada Synod, 
preached in English. At the afternoon 
service the sermons were preached by Pas- 
tor Maass and the Rev. E. Fischer, pres- 
ident of the Hanover Conference, and at 
the evening service, the president of the 
Canada Synod, Dr. J. Reble, and the Rev. 
H. Schildroth, Detroit, Mich., president of 
the Michigan Synod, a son of the congre- 
gation. The various pastors of the Confer- 
ence participated in the services. This day 
of divine services was inspiring and a 
blessing to the congregation, conference 
and synod as well as to the town of 
Chesley. 


Anniversary Services 


The sixtieth anniversary of St. Peter’s 
congregation was held in Brant Township, 
Bruce County, Ontario, July 4 and 5, the 
Rev. F. L. Howald pastor. This was an 
occasion of marked interest. This congre- 
gation is the mother church of a number 
of Lutheran congregations in this district. 
The congregation was founded in 1877 
with the desire to remain loyal to the 
Canada Synod. Many changes occurred 
during this time. The old log church is 
now a fine brick church, well equipped for 
rural conditions. Only two of the former 
pastors are living. One of the former pas- 
tors, the Rev. E. Goman, Milverton, was 
the guest minister for the German morn- 
ing service and also brought greetings from 
the president of synod. His text was Luke 
5: 4, and the theme, “The Church is a 
Ship with a Net.” The evening service 
was in English and the president of the 
Hanover Conference, the Rev. E. Fischer 
of Walkerton, was the guest preacher. He 
based his sermon on Psalm 138: 1, 2. Mon- 
day evening was Luther League Night; 
the Rev. H. Baetz of Chesley, Life Service 
Secretary of this district, preached from 
Rom. 1:16, and Mr. Lange of Sullivan 
Township, and Mr. W. Fischer, spoke to 
the Leaguers of love and loyalty to their 
church and Saviour. These services were 
well attended. The sincere wishes of the 
synod and the conference go to these peo- 
ple and their pastor, who is serving faith- 
fully in his tenth year. 

The Luther Leagues of the district held 
their successful annual picnic in Desboro 
on Dominion Day, July 1. They will meet 
for their annual convention in Sullivan 
Township, September 19. They will be 
guests of the League of St. Peter’s con- 
gregation. The leagues of the district are 
happy in the privilege of sending their 
president, Mr. Clarence Lange, to the Lu- 
ther League Convention in Springfield, 
Ohio, July 5-8. This is the first time in 
the history of this district that a repre- 
sentative was delegated to attend the bi- 
ennial Luther League Convention. 
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“ELECTIVES” 
FOR 
YOUNG PEOPLE 


THE LATEST 


STUDIES IN LIFE 
SERVICE 


By Amos John Traver 


| Studics in Life Service 


A study of this elective will help you 
interpret the meaning of life service and 
help you apply it to your own life work. 
It encourages study and reading of the 
Bible. Topics are suggested for group dis- 
cussion, and such discussion will lead to 
profitable results. Suggestions of possible 
projects make the study very practical. 

The twelve subjects treated are: What 
Is Life Service, A Divine Plan for Each 
Life, Accepting God’s Will, Spiritual 
Guides for Life Choices, Life Service 
Motives, The Fellowship of Service, Char- 
acter Requisites for Service, The Ques- 
tion of Abilities, Life Situations and Life 
Service, Life for the Highest, Church 
Ways of Service, Blessings of Life Service. 


PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED 
THE CHRISTIAN HOME 


By P. D Brown 


STUDIES IN FIRST 


CORINTHIANS 
By Paul J. Hoh 


WORSHIP 
By Theodore K. Finck 


THE GOSPEL ACCORD- 
ING TO ST. LUKE— 


A Study 
By Paul J. Hoh 


The STUDENT’S EDITION is a com- 
plete textbook, giving helpful explana- 
tions for the student. Price, 20c a copy. 

The LEADER’S EDITION is the text- 
book plus most practical suggestions and 
helps for the conduct of the sessions. 
Price, 30 cents a copy. 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN 
PUBLICATION HOUSE 
1228-1234 Spruce St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
860 CR ta Ave. 


hicago 
219 Sixth Street 1617 Sumter Street 
Pittsburgh Columbia, S. C. 
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ANOTHER PIONEER 
CHURCH DEDICATED 


SOME TWENTY MILES east of Edmonton, 
near the great Cooking Lake airport, we 
find St. John’s Lutheran Church of Ard- 
rossan, Alberta. So far seventeen families 
make up this little flock, which has good 
prospects of growth. The people are mostly 
poor, hard-working settlers, who a few 
years ago came into this wilderness to es- 
tablish their new home. Most of them have 
had to go through great tribulations in 
their homeland—particularly religious per- 
secutions; some have met with rather hard 
luck in their new home. One family, for 
instance, lost through fire not only their 
home and crops but also their young son. 
Many of the settlers have cleared only a 
few acres; you can frequently see husband 
and wife engaged in the hard task of up- 
rooting tree trunks and brush in prepara- 
tion for seeding. All, without exception, 
have to struggle for a livelihood. But in 
spite of all hardship they are full of faith 
and hope. Some day they will be a flour- 
ishing congregation with the help of God. 

Last fall the congregation decided to 
build a church. In spite of the universal 
poverty everybody gave what he could. A 
plot of three acres could be bought, of 


VISITORS TO WASHINGTON 
can be accommodated at 
THE MISSES RINKER 
1331 Irving Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


LENOIR RHYNE COLLEGE 


(CO-EDUCATIONAL) 


HICKORY, N. C. 


Owned and controlled by the United 
Evangelical Lutheran Synod of North 
Carolina, 

High Ideals of Scholarship and 
Character. 

Liberal Arts and Science. 
Teaching, Music, and Commercial 
Courses. 

Located in’ one of the most health- 
ful sections of the Nation—altitude, 
1,200 feet. 

Cost for girls, Board, room, tuition, etc., 
in Mauney Hall, fireproof, modern in 
every respect is $370, for boys in High- 
land Hall, $356. 

For catalog, address: 

P. E. MONROE, President 
Lenoir Rhyne College, Hickory, N. C. 


a KILL ALL FLIES 


Placed anywhere. Daisy Fly 


7 Killer attracts and kills flies. 
§) Guaranteed effective. Neat, con- 
venient — Cannot bs eee Will 
Dot soil or injure anything. Lasts 
- all season. 20c at all dealers. 
i) Harold Somers, Inc., 150 De 
Kalb Ave.. Brooklyn, N Y. 


R.GEISSLER.INC. 


450 SIXTH AVE.NEAR 10 ST. NEW YORK 


Qhurch Furnishings 


IN CARVED WOOD AND 
MARBLE: BRASS : SILVER 
FABRICS + WINDOWS 
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which one acre was immediately set aside 
and consecrated as a cemetery. Plans for 
the new church were made; it was to 
measure 24 x 36 feet. Trees were felled, 
sawed and brought to the building plot. 
But the actual construction could not be- 
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The congregation numbers 117 souls, of 
whom seventy-seven are children. This 
shows the possibility of future growth 
from within. There are also good pros- 
pects of growth from without. There are 
a good many Norwegians in the district; 
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gin until a donation of $200 from Pastor 
and Mrs. Kunzman made the erection of 
the building possible. On Christmas Day 
the cornerstone was laid; every clear win- 
ter day was utilized; everybody helped to 
the best of his ability, and the result was 
the dedication of the building May 23. 


Rain Notwithstanding 

Everything was well prepared, when the 
great day of dedication came. With joyful 
anticipation the people looked forward to 
this event. But on Saturday it started to 
rain, and the rain continued all Sunday, so 
that the roads became well-nigh impass- 
able. Only the bravest dared to undertake 
the trip; a few got stuck in the mud; many 
turned back, and more stayed at home. 
It was almost noon when Pastor Luetke- 
hoelter of Trinity Lutheran Church, South 
Edmonton, who is the pastor also of St. 
John’s, Ardrossan, arrived at the church, 
accompanied by the Rev. R. Krisch of 
Ellerslie, Alberta. Undaunted by the pour- 
ing rain the congregation assembled in 
front of the church and sang, “Open Now 
the Gates of Beauty,’ and with grateful 
and joyful hearts pastors and people en- 
tered the new house of God. Pastor 
Krisch preached the sermon; the pastor 
loci conducted the dedication service. In 
spite of the small audience and the great 
poverty, the collection amounted to $26. 

Several congregations had sent special 
gifts. The Spruce Grove congregation and 
Sunday school furnished altar, crucifix, 
candlesticks and candles; St. John’s, Ed- 
monton, gave communion ware; Trinity, 
South Edmonton, gave a baptismal bowl; 
further contributions were received from 
New Sarepta and Rosenthal. The congre- 
gation gratefully acknowledges all these 
gifts. 

Heating Equipment Needed 

The building is only partly completed. 
Among the most pressing needs that must 
be provided for before the winter sets in 
are a stove and chimney, and a tight floor. 
Otherwise the church could not be used 
during the winter. 


and there is a steady influx of Lutheran 
settlers. Attendances at services and Sun- 
day school are good. There is every like- 
lihood that St. John’s of Ardrossan will 
grow into a strong congregation in a com- 
paratively short time. 

This building of a church at Ardrossan 
is another step in the development of our 
Lutheran Church in the Canadian North- 
west, for which we bespeak the prayers 
and active support of all friends of Home 
Missions. 

Ernst A. TAPPERT, 
Board of American Missions, 
39 East 35th St., New York 


OUT WHERE THE WEST 
BEGINS 


AFTER CONNING the pages of THE Lu- 
THERAN and failing to find any report of 
the Rocky Mountain Women’s Missionary 
Convention, I am going to ask the indul- 
gence of the editor of that publication and 
request that he give us space for a few 
brief remarks anent that interesting event. 

When coming to El Paso, whether from 
the north, the east or west, one sees only 
cacti, sand dunes, rocks, mountains and 
barren lands, all of which makes us fear- 
ful that the heat to be endured during 
our stay will be almost unbearable; but 
as we near the city we find a beautiful 
garden spot; a modern city in every re- 
spect. 

St. Paul’s, a small church, beautifully 
situated just across from one of El Paso’s 
loveliest parks, one of those “friendly 
churches” with a live and wide-awake 
congregation, awaiting us with outstretched 
arms. 

On entering the church and the cottage 
adjoining, which is for the primary de- 
partment, we find both literally bedecked 
with flowers, all of which were from local 
gardens. 

Some of us, having just left our homes 
where there was still rain, snow and sleet, 
then coming to El Paso and finding there 
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the wonderful climate with beautiful sun- 
shine and flowers, felt that we were in- 
deed in a fairy land. 

The thirty-fourth annual convention of 
the Women’s Missionary Society of the 
Rocky Mountain Synod of the United Lu- 
theran Church in America, May 7 to 10, 
1937, at St. Paul’s Lutheran Church, El 
Paso, Tex., the Rev. A. H. Schnake pastor. 

Convention theme, “Seek Ye First the 
Kingdom.” 

Friday Afternoon—Meeting of the Board 
of Directors. 

Friday Evening—Services and Holy 
Communion. 

Saturday A. M.—President, Mrs. C. A. 
Barnhart, presiding; greetings, Mrs. A. H. 
Schnake; response, Mrs. G. A. Jourgesen. 

A new Young Women’s organization of 
Denver, Colo., was received into mem- 
bership. 

Reports of standing committees. 

Music by El Paso Junior Choir. 

Saturday, 2.30 P. M—Those in attend- 
ance enjoyed a tour of the city of El Paso 
and Juarez, Mexico, just across the Rio 
Grande, where they were shown the pub- 
lic markets, the four hundred-year-old 
church, and other interesting sights. Re- 
turning to El Paso, they were shown the 
College of Mines, which is a branch of 
Texas University; Fort Bliss, the largest 
Cavalry Post in the United States; and 
the always to be remembered ride over 
Scenic Drive on Mount Franklin, from 
where one sees the city in all its glory; at 
night, truly a beautiful sight, with its 
myriad lights, makes one feel as though 
the heavens had been turned upside down. 

Saturday Evening—The Young Women’s 
Banquet at Hilton Hotel was most enjoy- 
able and inspiring, Mrs. A. H. Schnake 
presiding. Guest speakers were: Mrs. 
O. F. Weaver, Mrs. C. A. Barnhart, Sister 
Christine, Mrs. A. J. Fenner. Banquet 
decorations, depicting various Mexican 
village scenes. 


Churches Filled 


Sunday—Worship, 9.30 A. M. to 12.00 
M., found the church filled to capacity. 
The afternoon session, with a round table 
discussion with Mrs. A. J. Fenner leader. 
Playlet by the El Paso Light Brigade, 
“Shining Around the World.” 

5.30 P. M.—AlIl delegates, members and 
friends were pleasantly surprised with a 
deliciously prepared buffet supper, served 
on the church lawn by women of St. Paul’s 
Missionary Guild. 

We have never attended a convention 
where our needs were so graciously pro- 
vided for as in El Paso, Following the sup- 
per a very enthusiastic Luther League 
Rally was held. 

Vesper Services, 8.00 P. M.—Presenta- 
tion of Life and In Memoriam Service pre- 
pared by Mrs. Edward Kruger. St. Paul’s 
vested choir sang two beautiful anthems. 

Monday A. M.—Regular business session. 

Playlet, “Aladdin’s Lamp,” presented by 
department secretaries. 

Presentation of Honor Roll awards. 

Report of the Boulder School of Mis- 
sions, by Miss Evalyne Fogleman. 

New officers elected: Mrs. C. A. Barn- 
hart, president; Mrs. A. H. Schnake, first 
vice-president; Mrs. H. J. Klemmer, sec- 
retary; Mrs. J. E. Robinson, treasurer; Miss 
May Belle Walters, statistician. 
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The Baltimore Motherhouse 


Trains Young Women for the Deaconess Calling and Offers Courses 
for General Christian Workers 
Send for Literature and Particulars 
THE LUTHERAN DEACONESS MOTHERHOUSE 
AND TRAINING SCHOOL 


2500-2600 W. North Avenue 


Baltimore, Maryland 


Afternoon Session: Regular business; in- 
stallation of officers; reading of all re- 
ports; closing meditations. 

Monday Evening—General banquet at 
Hotel Hilton. El Paso’s famed Tipica Or- 
chestra, composed entirely of Mexican 
artists, in their “Charro” suits, furnished 
the music. 


Esteemed Visitors 

What an honor to have had as guests 
and speakers, some of the church officials 
and institution officers: W. H. Greever, 
D.D., New York; the Rev. A. M. Knudsen, 
Chicago; H. F. Martin, D.D., and W. F. 
Rangeler, D.D., Fremont, Nebr.; the Rev. 
J. J. Raun, Ph.D., San Francisco, Calif.; 
M. A. Ritzen, D.D., Lincoln, Nebr.; Mrs. 
A. J. Fenner, and Sister Christine Jaborg. 
This was the El Paso congregation’s first 
opportunity to hear these speakers. Long 
will these memories linger in their hearts. 

Tuesday, 5.00 A. M.—All eager and 
ready for the trip to the wonderful Carls- 
bad Caverns, one of the world’s wonders. 
Impossible for me to describe the beauties 
of the caverns, as words are wholly inade- 
quate to picture their wonders. After the 
general tour, our delegates were grouped 
at the “Rock of Ages,” 750 feet under 
ground, and said by scientists to have 
taken 60,000,000 years to form. We had 
there the closing services of synod. The 
close fellowship at this convention made 
us feel as though a family member were 
departing, as we said “good-by” and left 
to go our several ways. 

A convention that was most inspiring. 
May El Paso be host city soon. 

REPORTER. 


AMERICAN LUTHERAN 
CONFERENCE STUDENT 
FELLOWSHIP DINNER 


FIVE HUNDRED FIVE Lutheran students at- 
tended the dinner sponsored by the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota chapter of the Lu- 
theran Student Association of America at 
the Minnesota Union on the university 
campus during the recent American Lu- 
theran Youth Conference in Minneapolis. 

The Rev. Frederick A. Schiotz of Moor- 
head, Minn., who assumes his duties as 
American Lutheran Conference Student 
Secretary in June 1938, was the main 
speaker. Raymond K. Minge, senior medic 
at the University of Minnesota and 1937- 
38 president of the Lutheran Student As- 
sociation there, served as toastmaster, and 
Ozzy Thorson of Forest City, Iowa, former 
president of the University of Minnesota, 
was song leader. The Gustavus Adolphus 
College Quartet presented numbers as did 
a string trio composed of Mrs. C. H. 
Bartsch, Pearl Howdeshell and Carl 


When in Atlantic City visit your 
Lutheran Church 


ST. ANDREW’S-BY-THE-SEA 


MICHIGAN & PACIFIC AVENUES 
Walter R. Krouse, Pastor 
7:30 A.M. 
10:00 A. M. 
11:15 A.M. 
8:00 P.M. 


A hearty welcome for Everybody 


CHURCH DECORATOR 


Sketches submitted by appointment, 
H. P. BERGER LEBANON, PA. 


Thiel College 


Greenville, Pa. 


Lutheran, Accredited 
Coeducational 


Courses: Pre-medical, pre-ministerial, 
pre-dental, pre-legal, secondary teach- 
ing, business administration, scientific, 
classical, secretarial. 


MODERATE COST 
For information write 


EARL S. RUDISILL, Ph.D., D.D. 


President 


Bartsch, Jr. The latter is vice-president 
of the Land O’Lakes Region of the Lu- 
theran Student Association of America. 
During the dinner students from all 
parts of the United States were informally 
introduced, and greetings were extended 
by Dr. T. F. Gullixson, president of the 
American Lutheran Conference; Dr. T. O. 
Burntvedt, member of the executive com- 
mittee on student work; the Rev. Arthur 
S. Johnson, secretary of the Student Serv- 
ice Commission of the American Lutheran 
Conference; Miss Hortense C. Hage, acting 
student secretary for the American Lu- 
theran Conference; Dr. B. M. Christinsen 
and Dr. J. C. K. Preus advisers of the 
Lutheran Student Association of America; 
the Rev. Paul E. Bierstedt, chairman of 
the Student Service Commission of the 
American Lutheran Church; and Miss 
Mary E. Aasgaard, editor of Lutheran Stu- 
dent Association of America publications. 
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The Improved Wright 


Rolling Canvas Curtains 


Used in Sunday Schools, chapels, etc., to di- 
vide class rooms. Easy and simple to operate. 
Sound-proof as wood partitions. Economical. 
Now in use in many churches. It is the most 
successful rolling partition obtainable. 

Large Velour Curtains a specialty. 

For prices, recommendations, and other 
particulars, write to 


WRIGHT & GAMBER, Lebanon, Pa. 
“Endorsed by Leading Architects” 


CHURCH 
FURNITURE 


KELTNER MFG. CO. 
79 Main St., Ashley, O. 
° Since 1869 C) 


Complete sets or indi- 
vidual pieces built to 
order. Communion 
Tables, Pulpits, Reading 
Desks, Baptismal Fonts, 
Pews, Pew Cushions, 
Altar Crosses, Collection 
Pla‘es, Altar and Pulpit 
Draperies. 


Write for catalog 


MUHLENBERG COLLEGE 
ALLENTOWN, PA. 
Accredited Lutheran College for Men. 
Liberal Arts and Sciences 
Teacher Training 
Pre-Theological 
Pre-Medical 
Pre-Legal 
Pre-Dental 
Business Administration 
LEVERING TYSON, A.M., Litt.D., 
President 
H. A. BENFER, A.M., Registrar 


ROOMS FOR VISITORS 


120 “C” STREET, N. W., WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Near Capitol, Congressional Library, Union 
Station, Government Departments, 
MRS. L. L. KENDIG 


Western Theological Seminary 


FREMONT, NEBRASKA 
United Lutheran Seminary in the Great 
Western Country. 

Three Years’ Course, Nine Months’ Sessions. 
OPENS SEPTEMBER 21, 1937 
Catalog and Information on Request. Write 
H. F. Martin, Ph.D., D.D., sey ee or 

W. F. Rangeler, .A., ’D.D., Dean 
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LUTHER LEAGUE RALLY 


THE YOUNG PEOPLE of the Southern Ne- 
braska and Northern Kansas District of 
the Midwest Synod held their annual Lu- 
ther League Rally at Home City, Kan., 
June 20. About one hundred delegates 
from Home City, Hanover and Greenleaf, 
Kan., and Lanham, Diller, Ohiowa and 
Emerald, Nebr., were in attendance. 

The afternoon session was opened with 
devotions led by the Rev. E. Pett, pastor 
of the local church. Addresses were deliv- 
ered by the Rev. Eugene Harrison of 
Greenleaf, Pastor Moritz of Marysville, 
and Sister Harriet of Tabitha Home, Lin- 
coln. In the evening, the Rev. Henry 
Knaub of Winside, Nebr., delivered the 
address, Clarence Hullman of Diller, 
Junior Secretary of the synodical Luther 
League, brought greetings in the absence 
of the president, and motion pictures of 
our mission work ir China were shown. 
Special music was provided by visiting 
Leagues. 

The youth of our church is often crit- 
icized for not showing greater interest in 
the religious program of the League, and 
the statement is made that they are inter- 
ested merely because of social contacts at 
such gatherings. This rally would seem 
to argue otherwise. With the exception of 
about fifteen minutes of business, and the 
fellowship enjoyed during lunch on the 
lawn, the entire time was devoted to in- 
spiration and devotion, which was par- 
ticipated in by all. Even in the 100 de- 
grees of Kansas heat, everyone was pres- 
ent during all the meetings. 

A committee chosen by the group to 
arrange for the rally next year is to pre- 
sent proposals concerning a permanent dis- 
trict organization. 


PERSONAL 


The Rev. L. Grady Cooper and his wife, 
Mrs. Miriam Greever Cooper, will sail 
from New York July 31 on the Italian Line 
S. S. Conte di Savoi on their way to serv- 
ice in the Lutheran Mission in Shantung, 
China. They are planning to stop over in 
India to visit our Lutheran Mission there. 
Mrs. Cooper plans to go to Peiping Lan- 
guage School, if conditions there are 
peaceful, and will live at the College of 
Chinese Studies, Peiping. Mr. Cooper will 
be at his old address: Care of American 
Lutheran Mission, Tsimo, Shantung, China. 


R. B. Garten, D.D., pastor of St. Paul’s 
Lutheran Church, Postville, Iowa, was the 
subject of an appreciative article in a re- 
cent issue of the Postville Herald. In con- 
nection with a successful meeting of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Wart- 
burg Synod, which was held in the church 
of which Dr. Garten is the pastor, his work 
in a previous parish was recalled. 

In the years 1913-25 in the congregations 
at Arenzville and Bluff Springs, Ill., four 
men now in the Lutheran ministry were 
confirmed by him—the Rev. Albert H. 
Schnake of El Paso, Texas; the Rev. Paul 
Nordsiek of Chicago, IIl.; the Rev. Herman 
D. Hammer, a missionary in the Argen- 
tine Republic, South America; and the 
Rev. Opal M. Meyer, recently installed 
pastor of the church at Clayton Center, 
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Iowa. Others who enjoyed the pastoral 
guidance of Dr. Garten are active in con- 
gregations and societies of churches of the 
Wartburg Synod. Doubtless it is a reward 
of faithful work in the past to observe 
such results in the present and to look 
forward to increases in the future. 


Pastor L. Hopp preached his farewell 
sermon to his congregation at Lipscomb, 
Texas, June 6 and sailed with his wife for 
a visit of several months in Germany on 
June 11. Pastor Hopp has recently retired 
from active work in the ministry. 


Pastor Victor Moeller of Falls City, 
Nebr., reports that the church and par- 
sonage and the other buildings of the par- 
ish were given a coat of paint, a sign of 
interest on the part of the congregation 
and an encouragement for the pastor in 
his work. 


The Rev. G. C. Schaub, Ph.D., for eleven 
years pastor of Zion Church, Hutchinson, 
Kan., has resigned his congregation and 
will permit an interval of time to elapse 
before resuming pastoral work. Concern- 
ing the work of the congregation under 
Dr. Schaub’s leadership the Kansas Synod 
Lutheran for July has the following com- 
ment: 

“The annual Children’s Day was ob- 
served June 20 at the close of a two weeks’ 
vacation Bible school. June 27 the pastor 
preached his farewell sermon. During the 
past eleven years 275 members were re- 
ceived, 120 infants baptized, 125 funerals 
conducted and 120 marriages performed. 
During the same time 9,500 calls were 
made and the church’s indebtedness re- 
duced fifty per cent. More than $10,000 
was paid on principal and interest, leaving 
an indebtedness of about $9,000. 

“The Tuesday following a dinner and 
reception were given in honor of the pas- 
tor and his wife. The purse presented the 
minister was inscribed, ‘From all of us to 
you.’ This was followed by a congrega- 
tional meeting at which the president of 
synod, the Rev. Charles A. Puls, was pres- 
ent. A.devoted people were completely 
captured by the commending, cementing 
and encouraging spirit of the president. 
Dr. and Mrs. Schaub will make Hutchinson 
their headquarters until the middle of 
July, during which time he is to be the 
guest of honor of the Ministerial Alliance 
and other organizations and preach in 
Hutchinson for the last time at the union 
park service.” 


The Rev. A. M. Simonsen of Tipton, 
Iowa, has accepted. the call extended him 
by St. John’s Church, Des Moines, Iowa, 
and began his new duties as associate pas- 
tor July 1. This new addition to the church 
staff brings the third pastor to the work. 
Dr. Frederick J. Weertz is the senior pas- 
tor. The Rev. A. W. Gruhn associate, came 
to the work in June. 


The Rev. Dr. and Mrs. Amos John Traver 
celebrated their silver wedding anniver- 
sary Friday evening, July 9, with an “At 
Home” to the congregation and friends. 
Among many beautiful silver gifts was a 
coffee service presented by the Evangelical 
Lutheran Church of Frederick, Md., and 
the church school of which Dr. Traver is 
pastor. 
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- CONGREGATIONS 


Columbia, S. C. The twelfth annual va- 
cation Bible school of the Church of the 
Reformation, Columbia, S. C., the Rev. 
Wynne C. Boliek pastor, was held June 
7-18. The morning sessions included the 
beginners’, primary, junior and interme- 
diate-senior departments. A class for 
adults was held each evening during the 
first week. The morning school enrolled 
259. Sixty-four were enrolled in the adult 
class, giving a total enrollment of 323 for 
the school. 

The officials of the school feel that the 
work done during this period was of a 
very high order and will continue to bear 
fruit within this congregation. The public 
closing exercises were held the last eve- 
ning, when each department presented 
parts of its work. Report cards were given 
the pupils showing the record of attend- 
ance and general progress in reverence, 
neathess, obedience, effort, lesson and 
memory work. 


St. Joe, Mo. The auditorium of St. 
Mark’s Church has undergone extensive 
improvements and the rededicatory serv- 
ices were recently held among the beau- 
tified surroundings. New floors have been 
laid, the walls redecorated, a new altar 
installed, and a clock placed on the wall. 
The following participated in the program: 
D. B. Ridgway, the Rev. and Mrs. A. K. 
Mumma, the Rev. and Mrs. H. A. Kunkle, 
Hollis Dilley, Mrs. Harry Hursh, Layton 
Tombow, and the pastor, the Rev. C. J. 
Ferster. The Albion, Springfield and 
Spencerville parishes were well repre- 
sented in the assembled congregation. 


SYNODS 


The Evangelical Lutheran Synod of Manitoba 
and Other Provinces will hold its thirtieth con- 
vention in Trinity Church, South Edmonton, 
Alberta, August 1-3. G. A. Heimann, Sec. 


The Synod of West Virginia will hold its 
twenty-fifth annual convention at Jackson’s 
Mill, W. Va., August 23-27 inclusive. All aux- 
iliary organization convention sessions will be 
held concurrently with those of synod. The 
opening service with sermon by the Rev. C. A. 
Portz, president of synod, will be held Monday, 
August 23, at 8.00 P. M. Brotherhood banquet, 
Thursday, August 26, at 6.00 P. M. Holy Com- 
munion will be administered Friday, August 
27, at 10.30 A. M. Erhard, Sec. 


STEWARDSHIP CONFERENCE 


Announcement is made that the National 
Stewardship Conference under the auspices of 
the United Stewardship Council representing 
twenty-four religious bodies in the United 
States and Canada will meet in Philadelphia, 
Pa., Monday and Tuesday, November 22 and 
23. The general topic for the conference will 
be “The Stewardship Approach.” 


OBITUARY 


Deibert. The Rev. Willis Franklin Deibert 
died at his home in Geigertown, Berks County, 
Pa., Thursday noon, July 8, from complications 
incident to paralysis agitans from which he was 
a sufferer for the past thirteen years. He was 
the successful pastor of St. Mark’s Lutheran 
Church in Birdsboro, Pa., for fifteen years until 
illness compelled him to resign. 

Mr. Deibert was born March 15, 1883, in 
Lehighton, Pa., a son of Joseph P. Deibert, 
veteran school teacher and former deputy 
county controller of Lehigh County, and the 
late Flora Kern Deibert. His education began 
in the schools of his native community at 
Schnecksville. He served as a teacher for sev- 
eral years at Lehigh Gap, Orefield and Per- 
kiomen Seminary, Pennsburg, Pa. Institutions 
of higher learning from which he was grad- 
uated with high merit were the Kevstone State 
Normal School, now the Kutztown State Teach- 
ers’ College (1901), Muhlenberg College (1907), 
and the Lutheran Theological Seminary, Mt. 
Airy, Philadelphia (1910). 

The congregation in Birdsboro was his first 
and only charge. During his pastorate there the 
present edifice was erected and the member- 
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Gettysburg College 


GETTYSBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 
(Oldest Lutheran College in America) 


Gettysburg College: 


1, Is a thoroughly Christian College of limited enrollment, 
located on the famous battlefield and offering courses in the Arts 
and Sciences, Business Administration and Engineering. 

2. Has a campus of nearly 100 acres on which there are 20 
buildings modernly equipped. These include a new 70,000-volume 
library which enjoys an annual grant of the Carnegie Foundation. 

3. Ranked third among Pennsylvania Colleges in the per- 
centage of living alumni who appeared in the 16th volume of 


Who’s Who in America. 


4. Is the only Lutheran institution having a chapter of the 
honorary scholastic society of Phi Beta Kappa. 


5. Is fully accredited by the Association of American Univer- 
sities, the department of Public Instruction of Pennsylvania, the 
Board of Regents of the State of New York and the Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools of the Middle States and 
Maryland. It holds an “A” rating by the University of Illinois. 


NEW CLASS OF MEN AND WOMEN STUDENTS 


NOW BEING ENROLLED 
For Catalogue and Book of Views write: 


HENRY W. A. HANSON, D.D., LL.D., President 
GETTYSBURG, PA. 


ship greatly increased. Other congregations 
which he supplied at various times were St. 
John’s Church, Gibraltar, and St. James’ Church, 
Geigertown. His activities extended also to im- 
portant committees and boards in Conference 
and Synod. f ; 

Besides his wife, Louisa (nee Seidel), a 
native of Pottstown, Pa., he is survived by two 
children, Flora Louisa, a Curran student at 
Wilson College, and Joseph Heber, a _ recent 
graduate of the Birdsboro High School; also 
two brothers, Edward J. Deibert, M.D., of 
Hellertown, and the Rev. Arthur S. Deibert, 
pastor of Zion Lutheran Church, Northampton, 
and his father, an octogenarian. 

The Rev. Rufus E. Kern of Hamburg, pres- 
ident of the Reading Conference of the Min- 
isterium of Pennsylvania, officiated at the 
funeral services on July 12 in St. Mark’s Lu- 
theran Church, Birdsboro. He was assisted by 
the Rev. Horace Mann of Reading, the Rev. 
Fred J. Fiedler, pastor of St. Mark’s Church, 
Birdsboro, and the Rev. Nevin E. Gearhart, 
pastor of St. James’ Church, Geigertown. 

The remains lay in state in St. Mark’s Church, 
Birdsboro, on Monday morning until the hour 
of service. Interment took place in the Geiger- 
town Lutheran Cemetery. A. S. D. 


TRIBUTE TO MRS. SUSETTE 
BERKEMEIER 

Today we remember with sad and grateful 
heart Mrs. Susette Berkemeier, whom _ God 
called to eternal rest, at Narrowsburg, NS 
July 3, 1937. As the wife of the Director of 
the Wartburg Orphans’ Farm School, at Mt. 
Vernon, N. Y., G. C. Berkemeier, D.D., she 
earnestly sought to be, and really was, a mother 
to all Wartburg boys and girls for thirty-five 
years. They were her supreme concern. She 
sang with them and prayed with them. _She 
fought their battles and _ fired their ambitions. 
Today we are impressed with the breadth of 
her influence and the steadfastness of the de- 
votion which she inspired. We know that her 
works do follow her, that her remembrance 
will lift men up, and that her life continues as 
a challenge to Christian service of love. 

In respectful devotion and to her honor we 
publish this tribute. , 

The Board of Trustees, Wartburg Orphans 

Farm School 


July 13, 1937. Herman Brezing. 


RESOLUTIONS 
Wh , in His infinite wisdom, God called 
the Ha. Lee Fleck to his eternal reward 
May 18, 1937; and 


Whereas, this congregation gratefully recog- 
nizes the blessings of his labors in the church 
and especially in this congregation from 1900 
to 1909; and ‘ 

Whereas, while bowing to the will of Almighty 
God and holding full assurance in the blessed 
hope of everlasting life through Jesus Christ, 
we may rightly express our sorrow and sym- 
pathy; therefore be it resolved 

That we, the church council of St. John’s 
Evangelical Lutheran Church of Sterling, IIl., 
record our gratitude to God for the work done 
by this one of His servants in this congrega- 
tion; and 

That we commend his bereaved wife and 
children to the loving care of our heavenly 
Father. The Church Council 

Albert H. Keck, Jr., Pastor. 


MARRIED 


Kinsler-Voegele. Miss’ Ruth M. Voegele of 
Crestline, Ohio, and the Rev. David E. Kinsler, 
pastor of the First Lutheran Church, Parkers- 
burg, W. Va., were married in the presence of 
a large company of relatives and friends in the 
First English Lutheran Church, Crestline, July 2. 

The bride’s pastor, the Rev. Simon A. Metz- 
ger, officiated, assisted by the Rev. Harold 
Lentz, assistant pastor of Trinity Lutheran 
Church, Ashland, Ohio, the roommate and a 
fraternity brother of the groom at Wittenberg 
College and Hamma Divinity School, Spring- 
field, Ohio. 

The bride is a graduate of Wittenberg College 
and has been teaching in the high school at 
Ontario, Ohio. The groom for the past two 
years has been pastor of the First Lutheran 
Church, Parkersburg, W. Va. 


Klick-Horn. On July 17 Miss Isabella Traill 
Horn and the Rev. Richard Coover Klick were 
married in the Church of the Ascension, Mt. 
Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. The Rev. Albert W. 
Shumaker, pastor of the church, of which Miss 
Horn is a member, and the Rev. Ira W. Klick, 
father of the groom, officiated. 

Miss Horn is the daughter of the Rev. Dr. 
and Mrs. Edward T. Horn of Tokyo, Japan. She 
is a graduate of the Conservatory of Music at 
Susquehanna University, Selinsgrove, Pa., and 
has taught in the public schools at Fox Chase, 
Pa. Mr. Klick. a son of the Rev. and Mrs. Ira 
W. Klick of Kutztown, Pa., is a graduate of 
Muhlenberg College and the Theological Sem- 
inary at Philadelphia. He has served as fellow 
in the seminary for the past two years. 

On August 1 Mr. and Mrs. Klick will occupy 
the parsonage of Transfiguration Church, Potts- 
town, Pa., to which congregation he has been 
called as pastor. 
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BRAND 


NEW 


A Guide and Standards 
in 
Parish Education 


“Now you’ve got hold of something!” 
“The most helpful thing in parish education in a decade!” 
“That’s something for every congregation in our Church!” 


WHAT IT IS 


A 32-page booklet setting forth a five-year plan of 
improvement in parish education and showing in 
detail how the plan can be effectively worked in any 
congregation, large or small, city or rural. It con- 
tains objectives, discusses major factors calling for 
improvement, sets forth annual standards, and fur- 
nishes a permanent record of progress made. 


THE STANDARDS : 


In the plan there are five standards, one for each 
year. Each standard is based on ten points: 


. Bible 

. Personnel 

Equipment 

. Literature 

. Organization 
Co-operation 

. Activities 

. Church Seasons 

. Congregational Objective 
. Synodical Objective 


CONHNPwHe 


—) 


Each year progress is to be made along these ten 
lines. The guide booklet gives detailed, specific in- 
formation. A large wall chart, containing the year’s 
standard, is provided annually. A score sheet, for 
measuring progress, accompanies each year’s 
standard. 


Total Equipment for Five-Year Period................. 
The Guide Booklet Only.icccs.cteccaperate eee aie 
Wall Standards, Score Sheet, Certificates.................. 


PROGRESS 


Progress is measured by a local committee. The 
status of the congregation is measured at the be- 
ginning and at the end of each year. Report is made 
to the Parish and Church School Board. A certifi- 
cate of recognition is sent by the Board to every 
congregation whose record indicates progress. There 
is no comparison of one congregation with another. 
Each starts where it is, makes such progress as it 
can, measures its own results, and receives recog- 
nition accordingly. 


TIME TO START 


The time to introduce the plan is this fall. To delay 
is to be out of step with the whole Church and to 
miss the benefit of articles appearing regularly in 
Church periodicals. Preparations for introducing 
the plan should be made now. The guide explains 
the total procedure for introducing the plan. 


TOTAL EQUIPMENT 


The equipment consists of: 
1. The guide booklet 
2. Five annual wall standards 
3. Five annual score sheets 
4, Certificates of recognition 


osm CGOERRNTTS pitone src AN $2.00 cash with order 
venerated ap rep ab omen sae ae 25 cents a copy 
spsia NO eens .-a tide am Not sold separately 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 
1228-1234. SPRUCE STREET, PHILADELPHIA 


860 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


219 Sixth Street, Pittsburgh 


1617 Sumter Street, Columbia, S. C. 
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